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The Wonderful Golden State. 


HEN, IN 1900, California celebrated the semi- 
centennial of her admission to statehood the 
affair attracted the country’s attention. There were 
excellent reasons for this interest. California's rise 
and development is one of history’s romances. Part 
of Cortez’s and Santa Ana’s empire ever since a 
third of acentury after Columbus discovered the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the world never fairly got a glimpse 
of it until it became United States territory. Its en- 
trance on the stage of affairs convulsed politics, altered 
the current of American history, and affected the so- 
cial life of every country on the globe. 

At the time that James W. Marshall, on January 
24th, 1848, discerned the yellow particles in the race- 
way of Sutter’s mill, on the American Fork of the 
Sacramento, the war between the United States and 
Mexico had just ended and the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo by which New Mexico and California were 
ceded to the United States was eight days in the fu- 
ture, but neither the American nor the Mexican dele- 
gates at the negotiation dreamed of this discovery at 
the time, nor did any of them or the general public 
of either country hear of it until months afterward. 

This gold discovery was the stroke of fate for Cal- 
ifornia and America. It started an inrush from the 
Atlantic coast, the Mississippi valley, Europe, Asia, 
Mexico, South America and all the islands of the sea 
in streams which, surging across the Rockies and the 
Sierra Nevadas, in through the Golden Gate from the 
Pacific, and northward by way of Mexico and by the 
Gulf of California, converged in the Sacramento val- 
ley ; shifted the country’s political centre of gravity 
far to the westward; peopled California so quickly 
that it was knocking for admission to statehood with 
90,000 inhabitants, chiefly men, before the politicians 
in Congress had time to organize it into a Territory ; 
destroyed forever at its admission in 1850 that balance 
between the free States and the slave States which 
the Southern leaders had preserved for half a century ; 
gave the North the predominance in the Senate to re- 
enforce that which it already had in the House ; pro- 
voked the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854 
by which the South hoped to gain a few States to re- 
store the lost balance ; and this killed the Whig party 
and created the Republican party, gavethe Republi- 
cans the victory in 1860, precipitated secession and 
civil war, overthrew slavery, and provoked passions 
and issues which have remained in politics to this day. 

These were some of California’s effects on Amer- 
ican politics and history. Here is how California has 
influenced the world’s social life and business develop- 
ment : In the entire territory comprised in the present 
United States all the gold that was produced from 
Columbus's day to James W. Marshall’s strike on the 
American Fork in 1848 was $25,000,000. California 
alone furnished double that amount in 1850, and much 
more than double that amount in any one of several 
succeeding years. In any one of these years it con- 
tributed to the world’s gold stock more than the rest 
of the world combined did in any previous five years. 
This inflamed the adventurous all over the world, and 
incited the search for the metal which led to the dis- 
coveries in Australia in 1851, in Colorado in 1858, in 
Nevada in 1859, in various parts of British Columbia 
and other parts of Canada in 1860-65, in Montana in 
1863, in the Rand district in the Transvaal in 1884, in 
the Klondike in 1896, at Nome in 1899, and in other 
parts of the globe in intermediate years. California’s 
gold flood, most of which went out of the United 
States until after the resumption of specie payments 
here in 1879, quickened trade on both sides of the 
Atlantic, gave an impetus to enterprise everywhere, 
sent the general level of commodity prices up in every 
country, and profoundly affected industry, finance, 
and commerce to the remotest ends of the earth. 

Though California no longer holds the first place in 
gold production among American communities—Colo- 
rado’s output in 1902, chiefly in the Cripple Creek field, 
being $28,000,000 as compared with $17,000,000 in 
California Ye latter State’s gold deposits are prac- 
tically exhaustless, and the $1,500,000,000 which it 
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has contributed to the world’s gold stock since 1848 is 
exerting an influence to this day. But for decades 
past any one of several of California’s other interests 
has largely exceeded its output of the precious metals. 
Ranking twenty-second among the country’s States in 
population in 1890, and twenty-first in 1900, she has 
more inhabitants than all the rest of the States west 
of the continental divide. One of her towns, San 
Francisco, stands ninth among the country’s cities, 
and holds a high place among the business centres of 
the globe. That State’s and that city’s people rank 
with the most energetic, intelligent, and progressive 
to be found anywhere. Their story is an epic. 

California’s evolution is one of the great dramas of 
the world’s history. 

2 * 


Bonaparte and Roosevelt. 


O THOSE who know the character, temperament, 
and career of Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Balti- 
more, a denial from him was quite unnecessary as to 
the report that he was about to contest for a seat in 
the United States Senate as a successor to Mr. Mc- 
Comas. Mr. Bonaparte has been serving the public in 
many conspicuous and effective ways all his life, but 
never has been a candidate for public office, and prob- 
ably never will be, although fitted to fill almost any 
with distinction and success. He has not been unwill- 
ing, however, to accept such calls to public duty as 
that recently made upon him by President Roosevelt to 
assist in rooting out evils and evil-doers from the Post- 
office Department and the Indian service, and his ac- 
ceptance of this work furnishes the highest possible as- 
surance that it will be done with vigor and thorough- 
ness. 

The Baltimore jurist has been fighting political 
crooks and corruptionists all his life, and has gained a 
national reputation as a tireless, energetic, and fear- 
less leader in various reform movements, chief among 
these being reform of the civil-service and of munici- 
pal government. President Roosevelt and he have been 
intimately associated for years in work of this charac- 
ter, and have often spoken from the same platform. 
Mr. Bonaparte belongs to the same type of men as 
the President, and the two have many traits in com- 
mon, including that of strenuosity. Both have a con- 
stitutional detestation of the tricks, intrigues, and 
subterfuges which so many otherwise honest-minded 
men seem to think essential to political success, and 
have distinguished themselves for candor, courage, 
independence, and outspoken truthfulness in all mat- 
ters of public concern to which they have given their 
time and thought. Both, also, have devoted their 
lives to the public service from the most unselfish and 
exalted motives. 

Mr. Bonaparte has been one of the officials and 
leading spirits in the National Municipal League since 
its beginning, seven years ago, and is now president of 
that organization. He is a millionaire several times 
over, and might easily, if he chose, lead a life of 
leisure, but he does not so choose. Besides an exten- 
sive law practice, he is identified in an official way 
with several reform associations, local, State, and na- 
tional, in addition to the National Municipal League, 
and gives up much of his time to such work. As an 
orator Mr. Bonaparte may be justly ranked among the 
foremost of the day. He is witty, original, and elo- 
quent, and is possessed, moreover, of that indefinite 
something called personal magnetism, which always 
enables him to capture an audience and hold it from 
the start. 

a = 


A Vindication—Not a Victory. 


RECISELY WHY the two Canadian commissioners 
declined to sign the decision of the Alaska bound- 
ary commission, we fail to understand, unless they 
were seeking public favor in Canada. Only one point 
was really in dispute, and Great Britain, or rather 
Canada, got the benefit of that. It is a mistake to 
say that the result of the commission’s action was a 
victory for the United States. We have only what we 
had originally—only what we bought from Russia— 
and what we were entitled to. We have lost some- 
thing which we thought we had, because we believed 
we had bought it, and that is the Portland Canal to the 
sea. 
We had nothing to arbitrate, because, up to 1898, 
there was no dispute over the matter, and every one, 
Great Britain and Canada included, conceded that the 
boundaries were definite and decided. The matter had 
all been settled by the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825, 
which baffled Great Britain in her attempt to get pos- 
session of a good portion of the Alaskan coast. This 
settlement was so well defined that even English as 
well as Russian maps and charts, after 1825, laid 
down the boundary line precisely as the United States 
has claimed it to be, and everybody agreed that this 
was the line until the golden wealth of Alaska was 
suddenly disclosed. Then a new Canadian line was in- 
vented and thrust into the situation for the purpose of 
giving Canada control of the most important harbors 
and cities in Alaska. This claim was so preposterous 
that President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay, both of 
whom deserve the highest credit for their firmness, 
would not consent to arbitrate it, but finally agreed to 
leave it to a commission, three to be named by each 
side, and a majority to decide. We were satisfied that 
there could be no question as to the result. 
The English commissioner, Lord Alverstone, to his 
great credit, conceded the American claim excepting 
with reference to the Portland Canal, about which 
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there was a little doubt. On this point, the only one 
at issue, Canada won and the United States lost. The 
Canadian commissioners who refused to sign the deci- 
sion did so, no doubt, purely for political reasons. 
Their action does not nullify that of the commission, 
because a majority settles the case. It was a vindica- 
tion, and not a victory, for the United States. 
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The Plain Truth. 


UST WHY the Rev. Father McMahon, of New 
York City, thought it discreet and sensible, years 
after the marriage of Senator Depew, to raise a ques- 
tion as to the propriety of the Protestant ceremony 
which followed that of the Roman Catholic Church—the 
latter in deference to the religious training of Mrs. 
Depew—is difficult to understand. Nothing is ever 
gained, so far as we can see, by questioning the mo- 
tives of an honorable, upright, and conscientious man, 
and especially in a purely private matter like this. 
Senator Depew is a Protestant. Mrs. Depew was 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. Following 
the usage, two ceremonies were performed. Father 
McMahon insists that a Catholic priest would not have 
performed the ceremony if he knew that it was to be 
followed by a Protestant marriage. This is an age of 
liberal views, in religion as in everything else. Men 
are becoming more and more broad-minded and tol- 
erant in reference to all such matters. Father Mce- 
Mahon’s intrusion of his particular views on this ques- 
tion has not been received with general approval, and 
for obvious reasons. 
HE DISCLOSURE was made in the recent annual 
statement by the Metropolitan Traction Company, 
of New York City. that the privilege of advertising in 
its cars yields it the enormous annual revenue of nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars. Every dollar of this ad- 
vertising is diverted from legitimate publications such 
as the daily papers, the magazines, and weekly journals, 
and every dollar of it is illegal advertising, because the 
charter of the Metropolitan Traction Company does 
not give it the privilege to sell merchandise, advertis- 
ing, or anything else on its cars. It only confers the 
privilege of conveying passengers and freight. If the 
publishers would take up this matter, as they should, 
with the proper authorities, they could compel the local 
traction companies of New York City to remove their 
advertising signs, and the same compulsion could be 
applied, we believe, in every other city in the country. 
The use of the space in street-cars for advertising 
purposes is not only illegal, but it is also, in many in- 
stances, a nuisance. The space might much better be 
devoted to posters giving information regarding fares, 
routes, and so forth—information to which the pas- 
sengers are justly entitled, and which they frequently 
find it difficult to obtain. 
7 
N HIS recent annual report the secretary of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
says that the employers throughout the country are 
organizing for a battle with the labor unions, and calls 
the present a momentous time. In this forecast the 
secretary is entirely right. The battle is already 
“*on,’’ but it is not between employers and labor or- 
ganizations, as such, but between employers and com- 
binations of workingmen who have carried their de- 
mands to the point of injustice and unreason. No 
league has been formed in this country, as alleged in 
this report, ‘‘ for the avowed purpose of putting trades- 
unionism out of existence,’’ for the simple reason that 
no rational person either desires such a thing or be- 
lieves it to be possible. It is the abuses of trades- 
unionism, its irritating, untimely, and needless inter- 
ference with legitimate industry, and, most of all, the 
vicious and inhuman policy it has adopted toward non- 
union workers that has aroused a spirit of revolt and 
led to the organization of employers and non-union 
men for self-protection. The vast majority of the 
American people belong to the working class, although 
they are not all in unions, and it is idle to assume that 
there is hostility to laboring men of any kind. 


a 

HILE CENSORSHIP of the press as a rule is 
repugnant to American ideas, and is justifiable 
only in rare and extreme cases, we thoroughly agree 
with the views expressed by Justice Julius M. Mayer, 
in arecent address before the Society of Medical Juris- 
prudence with reference to a certain class of medical 
advertisements. ‘‘ Some method should be devised,’’ 
said Justice Mayer, ‘‘to prevent newspapers from 
publishing the advertisements of palmists and clair- 
voyants whose real occupation is the practice of medi- 
cine unlawfully.’’ Such advertisements Justice Mayer 
declared to be only a cover for the sale of drugs and 
nostrums used for criminal purposes and the ‘‘ worst 
agencies in New York,’’ he said, “‘ are the newspapers 
that publish these advertisements and thus enable 
frauds, quacks, and promoters of crime to ‘‘ ensnare 
the unwary, the superstitious, and the fearful.’’ It is 
a grave and long-standing evil to which this refers, 
and it is high time that an effective method were 
adopted in the shape of a legislative enactment 
or otherwise to make an end of it. The real objects 
of mostof the advertisements referred toare so thinly 
disguised that no intelligent person can be deceived 
by them, and the marvel is that any reputable and 
self-respecting newspaper will permit itself to become 
an ally and promoter of the cheats, swindlers, and 
other criminals who do business in this way. No such 
offensive advertisements have ever been admitted into 
the columns of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, and we can assure 

our readers that none ever will be. 
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KING EMMANUEL, OF ITALY, 
Who has been entertained in France 
and who will visit England in 
November.— /essandri, 


THIS HAS been a 
great year for 
hob-nobbing between 
the heads of European states, or, in political language, 
for the exchange of royal courtesies between the royal 
houses of Europe ; a practice, one may add, provocative 
of much more happiness and satisfaction all around 
than the exchange of hot shot, for instance. King Ed- 
ward, of England, has made numerous friendly calls 
on his brother monarchs, and William, of Germany, and 
Nicholas, of Russia, have done likewise. And now 
King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy, will probably close the 
calling season this year by making his long-deferred 
visit to England. London in November is, it may be 
admitted, hardly London at its best, either from the 
social or the meteorological standpoint. Still, rain and 
fog seem, somehow, more characteristic of London than 
the gayeties of summer, and, after all, coming from 
Italy, King Victor may be supposed to be sufficiently 
used to sunshine to be almost glad of a change. Be- 
sides, hardiness is one of the strong features of King 
Victor’s character, and he has been known to enjoy 
even actual privation, if only a little adventure could 
accompany it. On his way back it is possible that he 
will take advantage of the invitation of the King of 
the Belgians to spend a few days in Brussels, where 
he will find the atmosphere not much of an improve- 
ment upon London damps. 
a 
HE NORTHWEST TERRITORY of British America 
is a land of big things -immense prairies, wonder- 
ful forests, great lakes—and it is to be credited also 
with producing some of the largest men who have been 
read or heard of in modern days. One of these men, 
Edward Beaupre, who has been visiting New York re- 
cently, is a real giant, and no mistake. Although he 
is only twenty-two years old, he is eight feet three 
inches high, and weighs 367 pounds. When he was 
ten years old he measured six feet four inches, and 
has been growing steadily ever since. Beaupre is a 
French Canadian, and was born on a ranch in the 
Northwest Territory, 500 miles west of Winnipeg, 
His father and mother, he says, are of ordinary stat- 
ure, and he declares that he weighed only nine pounds 
when he was born. He has a brother at home nine 
years old who is a little more than seven feet tall, and 
who bids fair when fully grown up to equal Edward in 
size. 
4 . 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and the German Em- 
peror have many points in common. At least, so 
says our late ambassador to Berlin, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, who, knowing them both, should be able to 
judge. ‘‘ The differences between them are national 
rather than temperamental.’’ But the resemblances 
are much greater than the differences. ‘‘There’s a cer- 
tain physical resemblance, to begin with. Both are 
vigorous, strong men. 30th are fond of hunting. 
Both are honest and aggressive. Each is patriotic ac- 
cording to his lights. Each has a tremendous faith in 
his own country, and both are what is called strenuous. ’’ 
The ex-ambassador describes the Kaiser as having ‘‘a 
wide and accurate knowledge of the conditions of the 
workingman, a wonderful knowledge of everything 
that is going on in his country.”’ 
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MUSICAL CIRCLES in this country are looking 

forward with happy anticipation to the first ap- 
pearance on this 
side of the water of 
Maurice Kaufmann, 
a young American 
violinist of remark- 
able talent who has 
won distinction in 
the musical centres 
of Europe, and who 
has returned to his 
own country after 
an absence of ten 
years, during which 
time he has studied 
under such masters 
as Hugo Heermann 
in Frankfort, and 
Cesar Thomson in 
srussels. After the 
completion of his 
studies, young 
Kaufmann made his 
début in one of the 
Ysaye concerts in 
3russels, after 
which he imme- 
diately appeared 
with the Lamerous 
Orchestra in Paris. 
He remained a 
year in France, during which period he was heard in the 
principal cities of the country, and his spare time was 
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young American violimst, who has won 
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triumphs abroad.— Gessford. 


devoted to a course in painting, an art in which he 
has also won success. Two years ago he went to Ger- 
many, where he was heard for the first time in one of 
the Gewandhaus concerts, and afterward with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin. Later he toured 
Germany, playing in the more important cities, after 
which he went to London, where he made his début in 
one of the Queen’s Hall Symphony concerts. Kauf- 
mann is to make his début in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on November 18th, in conjunction with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, of which Walter Damrosch 
is director. 
a 
HAT “‘SLIP’”’ that sometimes comes “‘ betwixt 
the cup and the lip ”’ in affairs political as well as in 
love and diplomacy, seems likely to happen if not just 
now then at some time in the not distant future, vith 
the ambitions of Messrs. Gorman and McComas, of 
Maryland, to succeed themselves in the United States 
Senate. The trouble is that certain other influential 
persons in Maryland also entertain the entirely laud- 
able desire to serve their country in the upper house 
at Washington. One of these aspirants to the Sena- 
torial toga is Representative W. H. Jackson, who as a 
Republican would like to take the seat now occupied 
by Mr. McComas, and the other is ex-Governor Elihu 

















THE JACKSON BROTHERS, 
Who are fighting each other for the Maryland Senatorship. 


E. Jackson, his brother, who, being confirmed in the 
Democratic faith, has designs upon the seat now filled 
with more or less ability by Mr. Gorman. Both of 
the Jacksons have already occupied high places of 
trust and honor; both have contributed liberally of 
their large wealth to the campaign funds of their 
respective parties, and their political plans and aspira- 
tions, therefore, are not to be made light of or sneered 
away. Representative Jackson has been a liberal 
supporter of the anti-organization combine composed 
of Representatives Watcher, Mudd, and Jackson and 
ex-Postmaster General James Gary, and will have the 
support of these men in his candidacy for the Senate. 
The spectacle of two brothers occupying seats in the 
United States Senate at the same time would be un- 
precedented ; but who can say that the surprises of 
politics have been exhausted. 
a 
MONG OTHER things on which the German Em- 
peror holds decided opinions is that of gambling. 
He abhors this weakness. When he was colonel in the 
First Guard Regiment in his younger days he closed 
the gambling club and banished the officers who disre- 
garded his edict against gambling. The matter was 
taken to the old Emperor, who was inclined to think 
that Prince William had been too strict and should not 
have interfered in the matter, and expressed himself 
in that sense to his grandson. ‘‘Do you hold me re- 
sponsible for the good conduct of my regiment ?’’ the 
young prince asked. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ was the Emperor’s 
reply. ‘‘Then,’’ said the prince, ‘‘if the colonel can- 
not interfere with a gambling club in his regiment he 
must tender his resignation.’’ ‘‘I was willing to 
oblige you,’’ the Emperor said afterward to one of the 
officers of the regiment, ‘‘ but the colonel wasn’t ; and 
I must support my colonel.’’ 
a 
HE PRESENT revival of interest in Dickens im- 
parts a special interest to the following anecdote 
illustrative of the great novelist’s kindness of heart. 
The late Dean Farrar thus records the incident : “‘ At 
one small public dinner at which I met Charles Dickens 
I was struck with his chivalry to an absent friend. Mr. 
Sims Reeves had been announced to sing at the dinner, 
and, as happened not infrequently, Mr. Sims Reeves 
had something the matter with his throat, and was un- 
able to be present. Dickens announced this, and the 
statement was received with a general laugh of in- 
credulity. This made Dickens, who was in the chair, 
very angry, and he manfully upheld his friend. ‘My 
friend, Mr. Sims Reeves,’ he said, ‘regrets his in- 
ability to fulfill his engagement, owing,’ he added with 
great severity, ‘to an unfortunately amusing and 
highly facetious cold !’ ”’ 


out 


KING CHRISTIAN, 
Who celebrates the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his reign November 15th. 
Russell. 


A MONARCH who 

has ruled long, as 
well as wisely and 
well, is King Christian, of Denmark, who on Novem- 
ber 15th will celebrate the fortieth anniversary of his 
accession to the throne. Only one other European 
potentate, Francis Joseph, of Austria, has swayed a 
sceptre for a longer period, and to no other has been 
vouchsafed so much happiness in the sphere of the 
home as well as in affairs of state. No other royal 
family of Europe has formed so many matrimonial alli- 
ances with other great reigning houses. One of King 
Christian’s daughters is the Queen of England; an- 
other is the Dowager Empress of Russia ; his eldest 
son, George, is King of Greece, and one grandson, 
Prince Charles, married the Princess Maude, a daugh- 
ter of King Edward, of England. All of King Chris- 
tian’s six children are married and have large families, 
there being thirty-four grandchildren and several great- 
grandchildren, so that at the family reunion at Copen- 
hagen, on November 15th, the leading courts of Europe 
will have a large representation. The old King is ex- 
ceedingly popular with all classes of his subjects, even 
with those who profess to be opposed to monarchical 
institutions. Since the destruction of Christiansburg 
by fire, nearly twenty years ago, the King has made 
his home in the relatively small palace of Amalienborg, 
where he lived until his accession to the throne, and 
where Queen Alexandra, the Empress Dowager of 
Russia, the Duchess of Cumberland, the King of 
Greece, and the other children of King Christian spent 
the greater portion of their youth. 


WHat MAY yet prove to be a most effective way 

of promoting friendship between Britons and 
Americans was exemplified recently by a couple of 
clergymen. The Rev. C. F. Weeden, pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church of Lynn, Mass., ex- 
changed pulpits during his summer vacation with the 
Rev. Rhondda Williams, of the Greenfield Congrega- 
tional Church at Bradford, Eng. This arrangement ap- 
pears to have been attended with the happiest results. 
Not only in that brief time did each able and eloquent 
preacher win the respect and affection of his tempo- 
rary parishioners, but also the two congregations were 
drawn closely together, and a strong feeling of inter- 
national good will was generated. Each church sent 
to the other a most cordial letter, paying high tribute 
to its ‘‘supply,’’ dwelling on the increased friendli- 
ness between the nations which such incidents effect, 
and intimating that many more churches might profit- 
ably follow the example of these two in that respect. 
The English letter gives credit to United States Consul 
Day for suggesting the holiday exchange of pulpits, 
and it might be well for other consuls to take the hint. 
The idea is so good that it is likely some day to be- 
come extremely popular among the churches. It is 
one of the numerous tokens that sustain Mr. Carnegie’s 
prophecy of one grand federation of all the English- 
speaking nations. It would also be well if other nations 
would adopt so easy and so pleasing a plan for the 
promotion of amity and brotherhood. If this method 
should come into general vogue it could not fail 
greatly to reduce the future tasks of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. 


ADY HELEN GORDON-LENOX, who assisted her 
venerable grandfather, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, to enter- 
tain the Prince and 
Princess of Wales 
recently at Gordon 
Castle, is a lovely 
girl of seventeen. 
She is the youngest 
of all Lord March’s 
children ; her moth- 
er, who died the 
year after her birth, 
was a Miss Craven, 
a kinswoman of the 
present Lord Cra- 
ven. As becomes the 
daughter of Lord 
March and the sis- 
ter of Lord Set- 
trington, Lady 
Helen is passion- 
ately devoted to 
field sports, and, in- 
deed, all out-door 
amusements. She 
is a fearless horse- 
woman, and has had 
an exceptionally 
happy girlhood at 
Molecomb, her fa- 
ther’s lovely little 
place, which forms a sort of appanage to the statelier 
glories of Goodwood House. 





LADY HELEN CORDON-LENOX, 
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RAFT ”’ OF 
many 
kinds has 
been de- 
veloped 
upon con- 

venient opportu- 

nities presented at 

Washington and 

elsewhere in the 

government serv- 
ice. It has beena 
steady growth, 
promoted in part 
by ingenuity and 
need and partly through the dulling of conscience by 
misuse. Some of it has grown up as naturally as bar- 
nacles spring into being and come to maturity upon the 
bottom of a ship, and sometimes it has been promoted 
by necessitous and adventurous parasites, who have 
attached themselves to the body politic and devoted 
their wits to securing an income by hook or by crook. 

About the earliest manifestation of liability to sanc- 
tion “‘graft’’ is found in the movement to advance 
the salary and allowances of members of Congress. 
Increased compensation to them led to the employment 
of more clerks and more servants necessary to the en- 
larged ideas of what was essential to dignify and make 
comfortable the office of a Senator or Representative. 
By and by $5,000 a year and the employment of the 
corps of attendants regarded as indispensable to the 
proper performance of Congressional duties seemed 
to be too little, and this brought on the madness 
that resulted in the increase of the Congressional 
compensation to $7,500. It was atime when extrava- 
gance had run wild in Washington and the “‘ grab ’”’ 
was resented. The law objects to the increase of 
compensation during the term for which a member is 
elected. The voters of the country rebuked the for- 
getfulness of Congress of this fact by retiring to 
private life many of the men who had voted increased 
salaries into their pockets, and “‘ graft’’ got a sting- 
ing reprimand. 

A once favored species of ‘‘graft’’ that has fallen 
into disrepute was the ordering of investigations by 
committees upon more or less useful or necessary pre- 
texts. These committees, by whatever name or for 
whatever purpose they were called, summoned into 
service a lot of additional employés, required extra 
expenses for transportation and for hotel accommoda- 
tions, hacks, meeting-rooms, mysteriously-concealed 
‘‘commissary supplies,’’ particularly of liquors and 
tobacco, and their investigations usually resulted only 
in long reports to be expensively printed, and then 
hidden away in damp vaults to await the visit of the 
dealer in junk. From time to time, as the political 
complexion of the Senate or House has changed, 
‘‘graft’’ of this sort has been temporarily arrested, 
but it had become too fixed a habit to be easily or 
completely eradicated. 

So accustomed had the Congressional mind become 
to the taking of the money raised by taxation for 
official wants, that there was only feeble resistance 
when members voted to expend $1,200 a year for the 
payment of personal clerks at the rate of $100 a 
month, the Senate granting the compensation outright 
and the House permitting it when the member was 
willing to make oath that he had expended the amount 
allowed in the actual employment of clerks in the per- 
formance of ‘‘ necessary labor.’’ This money goes to 
all Congressional clerks not employed as session or 
committee clerks at $2,250 a year or less. This 
‘*clerk hire’’ is criticised, even by members of the 
House, as ‘‘graft’’ upon the salary of $5,000, in- 
volving in its enjoyment only the risk of being dis- 
covered in exacting the prescribed amount when the 
service sworn to have been rendered has not really 
been performed. This implies that some members 
have been suspected of certifying that they really ex- 
pended the $100 a month, but were suspected of hav- 
ing put part of it into their own pockets, possibly after 
they had also drawn the $125 in cash that is allowed 
annually to meet the necessary postage and stationary 
expenditures, regarded by the law as reasonable for 
each member. 

Since the adoption of the ‘‘ personal clerk ’’ plan 
another species of “‘graft’’ has developed. A mem- 
ber who is desirous to be frequently and favorably 
brought to the notice of his constituents may adopt 
the plan of taking to Washington as his clerk a repre- 
sentative of a newspaper printed in his most impor- 
tant town. The clerk sends complimentary dispatches 
or letters about his patron to the paper, which may or 
may not compel the clerk to depend for his compensa- 
tion upon the $100 monthly paid to him as a clerk of the 
man employing him. Fidelity to his employer must be 
undeviating, and failure to meet that employer’s ex- 
pectations may be followed by instant loss of his job. 
The practice is deadly in its tendency to destroy in- 
dependent criticism. 

**Graft’’ has flourished in the matter of transpor- 
tation, too. It is a very common custom to consider 
the payment of money for railroad travel as a luxury 
only to be enjoyed or indulged in by persons not in 
“public life.’’ It probably would be found to have 
had its beginnings in the allowance to members of 
Congress of a ‘‘mileage’’ payment to enable them to 
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make the trip from home and back without drawing 
upon their official salary. It is now a big figure, 
amounting to one of the greatest items of expense of 
the Congress. Everybody takes the mileage allowance, 
and some members use part of it to pay their fares 
once from home and back. Others just put it in their 
pockets and travel on the passes sent to them or 
solicited by them from the railroads. The temptation 
to make “‘graft’’ with these opportunities is almost 
irresistible to some members, especially those living 
long distances from Washington and receiving the 
largest mileage allowances. 

““Once a dead-head always a dead-head,’’ becomes 
the motto of some men who have enjoyed the privilege 
of writing M. C. after their names; and instances 
might be quoted of the demand for transportation com- 
pliments even after the man for whom it is requested 
has ceased to be a member and so lost all claim for 
official recognition. Members with a certain degree of 
sensitiveness have adopted the rule, ‘‘ never ask for or 
refuse a pass,’’ and thus avoid the reproach of having 
invited the railroads to consider them as having as- 
sumed an attitude of being in debt to the corporations. 
What the master can do the servant aspires to do for 
himself. The subordinate officers and clerks, knowing 
that their employers travel on passes, solicit their in- 
fluence to secure similar favors for themselves, and 
even for their friends, so that the offer of half-rates 
to home-going voters at election time is only comfort- 
ing to those clerks who are destitute of influential 
patrons. 

There are some Senators and Representatives who 
conscientiously oppose the asking for or taking of 
transportation favors, and who pay their way. There 
are not many of them, and all are pretty well known. 
When the transportation ‘* graft ’’ becomes thoroughly 
absorbing it asserts itself in seeking even free car- 
riage on the street railways of the capital, and the use 
of this sort of free carriage is expected to be reflected 
in legislation to affect the conduct of the liberal man- 
agers. There was atime when a gaslight company in 
Washington was regarded as a promoter of “‘ graft ’’ 
in Congress. At that time it was not uncommon for 
certain members to be presented with receipted bills 
upon which a prodigious rebate had been allowed or 
nothing whatever paid. One of the employés of the 
company had one of the best berths in the desk of the 
House, where he could keep a close watch of the 
course of legislation. The late Ben: Perley Poore, be- 
fore his death, made a bon mot that has persistently 
outlived him. One day, when the House sent a bill to 
the Senate by the hands of the agent of the gas com- 
pany, Poore paraphrased the usual announcement with 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Message from the gaslight com- 
pany !”’ 

Another rather melancholy sort of ‘‘graft’’ has 
prospered with the death and burial of members of 
the Senate and House. No matter what his political 
importance or social position, every member of Con- 
gress may expect to be luxuriously buried, and a long 
string of people benefit by his taking off. Here, at 
least, big men and little men are on an equality. The 
extravagance of Congressional funerals is the result 
not of family ambition, but of professional greed and 
official recklessness. For a New England Senator, for 
instance, the Senate made a funeral that cost $3,765, 
and for that of a Southern Senator $4,200 was ex- 
pended, both Senators being men of frugal tastes and 
habits. For a distinguished member of the House 
from an Eastern State a funeral was made costing 
$4,571, while the funeral of a Western Representative, 
who had all his life long been celebrated first of all for 
his strict economy, public and private, appropriately 
cost but about $300. At more than one of these 
funerals, similar in most respects to all the others, 
there were thousands of dollars spent for special trains 
of sleeping-cars, special dining-cars and attendants, a 
plenty of ‘‘commissary supplies ’’ for the mourning 
committees, and payments on a most liberal scale for 
singers, organists to play a plain tune or two on a 
parlor-organ, with unregulated hack hire to defray 
whenever the chance arose. There is no law for these 
funerals, and they are all paid for by the public on the 
assumption that ‘‘graft’’ is all right if nobody objects 
to it. 

The Senate has become more luxurious than the 
House in later years, and besides insisting upon having 
ampler rooms and more numerous personal attendants 
than the House, it indulges in things that the members 
of the latter have not yet provided for themselves out 
of the treasury. As soon as the summer season sets 
in the Senate cloak-rooms are supplied with great 
coolers ever filled with lemonade brewed with carbon- 
ated water from a well-known distant spring. Lemons 
are bought by the box, sugar by hundreds of pounds, 
water by the case, the pink Potomac water supply not 
being regarded as fit for Senatorial lemonade. The 
““graft’’ is enjoyed by all persons who have entrance 
to the cloak-rooms, including clerks and pages and the 
bolder unauthorized thirsty people who manage to get 
under the canvas. It costs something like $1,600 a 
summer to slake the thirst of the Senate and its satel- 
lites with lemonade. The House has not yet de- 
veloped the thirst or the effrontery to saddle the public 
with a bill for ‘‘fizz’’ lemonade for its member- 
ship of nearly four hundred, not counting its myraid 
clerks who would be privileged to guzzle lemonade 
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without cost if the members 
ventured to provide it for 
themselves. 

Then the Senate spends 
hundreds of dollars, all ‘‘ graft,’’ for bromo-caffeine, 
bromo-seltzer, lithia in tablets and quinine in pills, soda- 
mint, bromo-pepsin, cafebrine, hair tonic, and a lot of 
other drugs and dressings that are provided as neces- 
sary to maintain the efficiency of the body. On the pre- 
text that it is ‘* public service,’’ Senators make use of 
the telegraph with the greatest freedom and at heavy 
expense, telegraphing postmasters by the dozens, edit- 
ors by the wholesale, and “‘ bosses ’’ by the score upon 
matters possibly important only to them, and the con- 
tingent fund foots the bill. At the close of the session 
the Senate and the House indulge in a very plain species 
of “‘graft’’ in voting to all employés an extra month’s 
pay. Everybody has a slice of this. The members 
who are engaged in manufacturing or other gainful 
business would not think of giving their employés 
thirteen months’ pay for eleven months’ work every two 
years if they were hired by the month, or two months’ 
pay to every man already overpaid for twelve months 
in each year. Yet the Senate votes alout $45,000 
extra pay for each short session, and $50,000 for each 
long one. The clerks of Congress have come to loek 
upon this extra pay as a sort of vested right, and the 
House that neglected to vote it--the Senate never does 

would be held in contempt. 

Outside of the Senate and the House “‘ graft ”’ is not 
uncommon. In some departments it flourishes uncor- 
rected until some such revelation as that recently made 
in the Post-office Department or the Department of the 
Interior compels the government to lay hands on the 
offenders and arrest the practices, as was done in 1883, 
when the Star Route “‘grafters’’ were suddenly 
brought up with a roundturn. Freedom from “‘graft’’ 
requires eternal vigilance and the insistence of law for 
every expenditure. Some years ago a courageous in- 
vestigator, himself an office-holder, reported that a 
very important branch of the treasury could be made 
more efficient if the number of clerks employed in it 
could be reduced two-thirds. It was so loaded down 
with ‘‘graft’’ in the shape of useless clerks that ab- 
solute stoppage of business was threatened. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at that time was voted a lump 
sum with which to run his department for a year. He 
could take on or put off, as long as he could come rea- 
sonably near making appropriations and expenditures 
equal. 

That sort of ‘‘ graft ’’ was stopped when Samuel J. 
Randall and Joseph G. Cannon determined that all esti- 
mates for departmental expenses must be made specif- 
ically, to cover all necessary clerk hire. The heads of 
departments said it could not be done, but after devot- 
ing a summer to personal investigation Randall and 
Cannon showed that it could be done, and it has been 
done by law ever since. But the desire to wrest a 
livelihood from government employment and the wil- 
lingness of politicians to allow the government to give 
money on more or less plausible pretexts to their 
“‘working ’’ friends keep the list of salaried persons 
longer than actual necessity requires. The theory is 
that the country is so rich that it can afford to wink 
at a good dealof ‘“‘graft.’’ 

An instance of what looked like almost spontaneous 
development of “‘graft’’ was brought to light some 
years ago when it was discovered that a branch of the 
service of undoubted utility was living along without 
more reliable authorization than a line in an appropria- 
tion bill. It grew like a weed, and like a hospital, 
until its usefulness was menaced by the zeal with which 
its protectors and patrons overloaded it with non- 
scientific persons who were expected to perform scien- 
tific duties. Then a sweeping reform was effected 
and the service was increased in efficiency by shrink- 
ing the number of its hangers-on. A different sort of 
“‘graft’’ was that attributed to a famous economist 
who opposed the increase of a certain bureau pay-roll 
in the House and then on the sly got the allowance by 
the Senate of the item he had opposed and squeezed 
his son into the place thus provided. It is not always 
the fact that the most famous economists in the Senate 
or the House are the least zealous about seeking or 
giving places to their admiring constituents. 

Much is said by those who are not familiar with 
the facts about the richness of the perquisites enjoyed 
by officers of the army and the navy. The fact is that in 
ordinary times the officers of the fighting branches 
have small opportunities to secure ‘‘graft.’’ All their 
expenditures are carefully regulated by law and the 
comptroller and auditors. The mileage allowed to 
army and navy officers is but eight cents a mile, so 
that a trip on public business from Washington to 
New York and return is but about twelve dollars ; and 
there is no chance of ‘“‘ grafting ’’ in such an instance 
unless a pass can be obtained or the trip can be made 
within the limits of time allowed to the purchaser 
of an excursion ticket. The traveling officer is al- 
lowed enough to enable him to go by good trains and 
in parlor or sleeping cars, and to stop at decent hotels. 
Even a limited amount of ‘“‘tipping’’ is permitted. 
But the opportunities for ‘‘graft’’ are very well re- 
stricted by law and the watchfulness of the auditing 
officers. 

A great restraint upon ‘“‘graft,’’ but by no means 

Continued on page 477. 
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HISTORY HAS cast a glamour over California, but 

history is of the past. The days of romantic 
conceptions of the Pacific coast are gone, and the 
present era of industrialism, of statistics, of exports 
and imports measured in dollars, is the logical turning 
to commercial pursuits which follows the rapid devel- 
opment of natural resources. From the beginning the 
history of California abounds in events of remarkable 
advertising value to the State. The first man to an- 
nounce the discovery of gold in California was also 
the first to plant an orange-tree. When General John 
Bidwell told in the streets of San Francisco that James 
W. Marshall had discovered gold on Sutter’s Creek, on 
the north fork of the American River, it needed no 
electric circuit to communicate the intelligence to 
every quarter of the globe, and the great tide of im- 
migration which rolled to the Pacific coast brought 
wider knowledge of the resources of California than 
twenty years of quiet colonization could have done. 
The old orange-tree at Bidwell’s Bar, in the Sacra- 
mento valley, 170 miles north of San Francisco, still 
stands, and General Bidwell’s ‘‘ shade tree’’ has been 
the indirect source of greater wealth to the Golden 
State than all the gold which lured the prospector 
across the Sierra Nevadas. 





Oh, I'll leave my wife and children, 
y home and fam-i-lee, 
For I’m bound for the Sacramento 
With a wash-pan on my knee. 


To-day California, the second largest State in the 
Union, with a coast-line greater than all New England, 
and with a diversity of climate and topography which 
matches that of any region of the temperate and semi- 
tropic zones, stands as the most conspicuous success of 
the results of advertising of any region in the world. 
The great trackless prairies, alkali flats, plains of sage 
brush, foothills impenetrable with manzanita, and the 
intervening Sierras would have exerted a restraining 
influence upon the settlement of the Pacific coast had 
not California proclaimed her wares and ‘‘ made good.”’ 
Looking at the State from an industrial standpoint, 
the most notable feature is not the wide diversity of 
its products, which is well known, but the great 
yields in many variant pursuits. With a population of 
1,500,000, California produced last year more than forty 
million dollars’ worth of fruits, both citrus and decidu- 
ous, exclusive of home consumption. Its gold produc- 
tion was $17,000,000, and the total value of all min- 
eral substances exceeded thirty-one million dollars. 
The value of its dairy products was more than eight- 
een million dollars. The production of crude petro- 
leum will this year, it is estimated, equal 20,000,000 
barrels. In 1902 California produced 42,000,000 gal- 
lons of wine, or two-thirds the entire wine production 
of the United States, and returns from most of the 
wine producing districts indicate that the grape crop 
of 1903 will be twenty per cent. greater than that of 
the previous year. 

a 

In the production of honey, raisins, beet-sugar, 
oranges, garden-seed, figs, etc., California leads. There 
are 72,000 farms in California, and more than ninety 
per cent. of them are managed by owners and part 
owners. ‘The value of export wheat and barley last 
year was $21,000,000. 

All of California’s agricultural pursuits may be said 
to be followed, as a rule, by two classes of persons 
the large rancher, who raises his produce on a vast 
scale, and the small farmer, the man who cultivates 
the soil intensively, who rears his family, and makes a 
comfortable living on from five to twenty acres of 
land. The success in cultivation of small plots of land 
under irrigation is one of the greatest of all factors in 
the State’s progress. Old Spanish land grants, which 
for years have been held in great tracts, are breaking 
up before the settler ; large wheat ranches have been 
subdivided and plotted for orchards and berry farms. 
One of the most notable instances of success in small 
farming is that of Mr. Cleek, of Orland, who has lived 
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on a single acre of land for twenty-five years, and 
from it has made enough to support himself and wife and 
put money in the bank almost every year. In fact, Mr. 
Cleek has accumulated sufficient capital from this plot 
to be able to loan money. Mr. Thomas Oats has an 
orchard two miles from Sacramento, from which he 
realized $1,200 an acre for Royal Ann cherries. 

Florin, in Sacramento County, is noted for its 
strawberries. Up to August 5th last year Florin 
shipped 1,095 tons of strawberries, having a value of 
$131,400. Mr. Robert Barneby, at Florin, rented five 
acres of land on equal shares ; the patch yielded 2,900 
crates from which Mr. Barneby received as his half, 
after paying for all crates and baskets, $1,026. I 
have names of about thirty others at Florin, which 
possesses a railway station, a country store, and some 
other scattered buildings, who have done as well. 
Margaret and Lizzie McMurray, at Fair Oaks, off a 
quarter of an acre of Phenomenal and Logan berries, 
sold $300 worth of berries, net, besides $144 worth of 
plants. Mr. Wing Stewart, of San Diego, 500 miles 
south, has forty bushes of guavas on a patch of ground 
30 x 68 feet in size, from which he has at this writing 
picked 2,000 pounds of fruit ; before the season closes 
in February he will have picked another 1,000 pounds. 
Mr. J. E. Hayden this year tells me he sold $500 
worth of strawberries from one acre of ground. The 
output of berry farms is not included in statistics of 
the State’s fruit crop. 

Diversified farming is also playing an important 
part in the development of California. Mr. F. S. 
Clifton, of Reedley, Fresno County, has twenty acres, 
which cost him fifty dollars an acre for the raw land. 
It is all planted to fruit trees and alfalfa. Mr. Clif- 
ton says that for the first four years his place just 
about paid him for his time and the money he put into 
it. While his orchard was growing he raised pump- 
kins, melons, corn, and small fruits; now he makes 
$500 a year above living expenses, and he wouldn’t 
sell for $2,500. In 1900 he bought sixteen acres ad- 
joining his tract, and that year he sold his raisin crop 
for $1,900 and got $300 from the wineries. He did 
better in 1901 and last year. These small farmers 
are some of the men who are making California. 
There are thousands of small farmers, and it is they 
who are building up a great agricultural community, 
with its district schools, ‘‘ranch’’ houses, and village 
communities. 

a 

Growing fruits for foreign markets has become in 
California a vast industry. It takes an army of 250,- 
000 workers to harvest from the orchards and vine- 
yards a product whose value is upward of forty million 
dollars each year exclusive of home consumption. 
Owing to the great proportions which harvesting the 
crop has assumed, the work has been specialized and 
the various steps in the task of the entire harvest 
have each been detailed to a certain class of workers. 
There are the ‘‘ pickers,’’ who gather the fruit ; the 
packers, who wrap the oranges, lemons, and fresh de- 
ciduous fruits, for shipment, in tissue-paper and pack 
them in boxes of fixed capacity, with fruit of a certain 
size, swiftly, deftly, and, more than all, carefully. 
There is the expert, who nails the bulging boxes with- 
out injury to the cargo. There is the commercial 
shipper, who buys the produce on the trees often be- 
fore the crop is ripe, who supervises the picking, takes 
the risk of shipping, and sells in Eastern markets. 
There is the speculator, who takes his chance on ‘* any 
kind of a crop,’’ and there are a score of other workers. 

No other harvest in the world is conducted on lines 
similar to those which obtain in the harvest season of 
California. It has assumed a new and distinct phase, 
and all in the past fifteen to eighteen years. Get ina 
fruit town in the shipping season and you have nothing 
but fruit. Everything is estimated in fruit produc- 
tion. Saloons are open, life is a holiday, and money 
flows as easily as in a mining camp on pay-day. 
Nearly all the deciduous fruits, green and cured, raisins 
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and canned fruits, wines and brandy are produced 
in the northern and central portions of California. 
Southern California leads in citrus fruits, such as 
oranges, lemons, and walnuts. Last year 10,039 
ten-ton cars of fresh deciduous fruit were shipped 
from California in addition to 2,700 cars of lemons and 
18,000 cars of oranges. In the last twelve years ship- 
ments of green fruits have increased 294.7 per cent., 
and from 1890 to 1901 the shipments of citrus fruits 
(oranges, lemons, etc.) increased 947 per cent. 

There is one district in California where, it is said, 
the miners all wore silk hats and frock coats for two 
years. This was in Siskiyou County, and the miners were 
islanders or natives, who had come over from Hawaii 
to work placer streams. The first year they dressed 
in this most conventional manner because they took 
out a lot of gold and deemed their fortune worthy of 
celebration. The second year the surface workings 
played out and they had nothing else towear. Mining 
in California is of great importance. There was an 
apparent decline in interest in mining following the 
exhaustion of surface workings and gold more easily 
obtained, but with the establishment of low-grade 
propositions, suitable to treat the apparently inex- 
haustible supply, California will continue in reputation 
as a gold-producing country. The gravel-drift mines 
in California are unique. The buried channels of pre- 
historic river beds are pursued with shafts and tun- 
nels. The shaft of the Hidden Treasure Mine in Placer 
County extends five miles into the earth, and all power 
is obtained by compressed air. At Oroville huge float- 
ing gold dredgers take more than $1,500,000 from the 
river bottom every year. 

a 

In the vast development of electric power and its 
transmission California is solving the problem for 
cheaper fuel and power. Fifty million dollars is in- 
vested in power plants in California, and at least 140- 
000 horse-power has been converted from water-power 
into electrical energy. Eighty thousand horse-power 
is in process of development. The power of mountain 
streams is now utilized to run street-cars, ship-yards, 
mines, canning factories, dredgers, to illuminate, to 
prope! machinery, to pump water for irrigation, and 
even to heat buildings in far-away localities. Added 
to this is the fact that the value of the streams whence 
this power comes is not diminished, for most of the 
water issuing from the water-wheels is re-diverted for 
the purpose of irrigation. In fact, the use of water 
for power production does not consume one drop of 
the fluid, but only the energy furnished by its fall. 

Up in Red Bluff, at the head of navigation on the 
Sacramento River, electric light is so cheap that peo- 
ple do not trouble to turn out their lights in the day 
time, and the lighted globes in the street serve asa 
first-rate advertisement of the fact. The longest 
transmission system in the world is that which carries 
power from the Colgate power nouse at Folsom to 
Oakland, a distance of 219 miles. When the Folsom 
plant was built, in 1894, it transmitted the largest 
amount of power in the world. The first current that 
flashed along its wires carried 4,000 horse-power 
twenty-one miles, at a voltage of 11,000. Years were 
spent in the work at Folsom. An immense masonry dam, 
650 feet long, 24 feet wide at the crest, 87 feet high 
at the bottom, and 89 feet high at the highest point, had 
been thrown across the American River. The dam 
contains 50,000 cubic yards of granites and creates a 
reservoir three miles long. At either end are mass- 
ive headgates to contract the passage of the water 
into canals which gives flow of 85,000 cubic feet per 
minute. The water supply is sufficient for the irriga- 
tion of 300,000 acres of land, including large areas on 
both sides of the American River. The work on the 
Folsom plant eight years ago was second only to that 
at Niagara Falls, and the plant now furnishes 5,000 
horse-power a distance of twenty-one miles to Sacra- 
mento for use by street-car lines, electric-lighting com- 

Continued on page 464. 
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FISHING FOR FROGS. 


BUFFALO IN A SAN FRAN- 
CISCO PARK. 
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CALIFORNIA’S RICH AND VARIED INDUSTRIES. 
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California 


panies, and in factories and in the great Southern 
Pacific machine-shops. 

The success of this great plant was only made pos- 
sible by the fact that the year after it started an alter- 
nating-current motor was invented which made elec- 
trically transmitted power available for manufactur- 
ing purposes. The first plants could employ their cur- 
rents for lighting and for propulsion of street railways 
alone, but here was a new application which made the 
patronage and the profits of the concern doubly sure. 
The demand for electric power and the field for its 
operation in California are proved by the alacrity with 
which it has been caught up by consumers all along the 
power line. All transmission plants are now running 
their full capacities with their whole outfit in use and 
more in demand. Very lately the large Folsom plant 
was found inadequate to supply Sacramento with suffi- 
cient current, and additional power was obtained from 
Colgate. All electric-power companies strive to ac- 
quire a business so uniform that it will take a full sup- 
ply each and every hour of the day, for a plant will 
furnish just so many horse-power, and it costs as much 
to maintain a plant whether or not it is supplying the 
full current. In industries which call for a continu- 
ous supply of power, electrically transmitted power is 
an exceedingly cheap commodity ; but despite the na- 
ture of the service, electricity has largely supplanted 
steam as a source of power in San Francisco. 

Dairying is an industry whose growth has been 
phenomenal. California, with 300,000 acres in al- 
falfa, has abundant forage for cattle. The average 
value of dairy cattle in California is $40.43 against 
$30.21 elsewhere, and cattle can graze the year round 
without housing. There is not a county in the State 
where dairying is not obtaining recognition. Wine 
making is another industry which is coming forward as 
one of the most prominent in the State. There are 
210,000 acres planted to grapes. The largest wine 
cistern in the world is at the Italian-Swiss colony at 
Asti, in Sonoma County, north of San Francisco. Here 
is a huge submerged cistern capable of holding half a 
million gallons of wine—a veritable lake of wine, five 
times as large as the tun of Heidelberg. It was built 
to conserve the wine until a proper time for marketing, 
and here the ruddy vintage mellows and grows in 
deliciousness. Yet this big cistern is not huge enough 
to contain all the wine here produced, for there are in 
the wineries huge vats whose aggregate capacity is 
3,000,000 gallons. One hundred persons have danced 
to the music of a military band in the great wine 
cistern at Asti, which is eighty-four feet long, thirty- 
four feet wide, and twenty-five feet high. It would 
take more than eighty cisterns like that at Asti to 
contain the entire output of California. 

Two great mountain ranges, the Sierra Madre, or 
Coast Range, on the west, and the Sierra Nevadas in 


the eastern portion of the State, extend almost, the 
entire length of California, and wander, broken irreg- 
ularly, to Alaska. Between these ranges are Cali- 
fornia’s inland valleys—the Sacramento valley, 250 
miles in length and containing 6,500,000 acres of cul- 
tivable land; the valley of the San Joaquin, a mighty 
inland basin, extending almost three hundred miles to 
the south and containing the great raisin belt of Fresno, 
the huge wheat district which inspired Frank Norris’s 
**Octopus,’’ and the reclaimed swamp-lands of the 
San Joaquin at Stockton. Here thousands of acres of 
once inundated land have been converted from dismal 
marshes into dairy farms. 

The largest asparagus plantation in the world is that 
at Bouldin Island, near Stockton ; 625 car-loads of pre- 
served asparagus have been shipped in one season 
from this great plantation, all of which is below tide- 
water level. Steam packets, like those of the Mis- 
sissippi, chug along the waterways. The air of San 
Francisco is bracing. People go on the jump; per- 
haps the breezes through the Golden Gate keep them 
up to the eternal “‘ hustling ’’ point. A San Francisco 
man is as much in a hurry as a Chicagoan. Since 
Dewey’s battle of Manila Bay the commerce of San 
Francisco has increased from twenty to twenty-five 
percent. each year. San Francisco’s exports amount 
to fifty millions a year, and its imports are ten millions 
less. The State is sending out her wares and taking 
in big money in return. No cities in the West have 
grown more rapidly than San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. One sees new buildings everywhere. Cities, 
mere villages in 1880, are in 1903 cities of sky-scrapers, 
of beautiful residences, of palatial hotels. 

And in closing—one thing about California people. 
They love their State. Their enthusiasm for Califor- 
nia is remarkably noticeable. The Native Sons and 
Native Daughters of the Golden West are organizations 
enrolling more than three hundred thousand members 
who proudly boast their California parentage. A 
unique organization in California’s development is the 
California Promotion Committee at San Francisco, 
representing the leading commercial organizations of 
the State. The Promotion Committee is supported en- 
tirely by subscriptions, the subscribers being associate 
members. Its members serve gratuitously. It was 
organized a year and a half ago, and in that time it 
has brought thousands of settlers to the State. It has 
published unbiased matter relating to California and 
distributes it throughout the world ; it has maintained 
a number of lecturers with stereopticon views in the 
East. Great blocks of land, through the medium of 
the committee, are being divided up for settlers. The 
committee has nothing to sell, and the benefits gained 
by those who contribute to its funds are those which 
they share in common with the entire State. In the 
Promotion Committee California has centralized her 
work of State development. Thousands of inquiries 
are received by the committee and intelligent re- 
sponses given. 


Arizona’s Wonderful Petrified Forest. 


~MALL SPECIMENS of silicified wood have been 

found on the plateaus of southern Utah, and on 
the east fork of the Yellowstone, but to Arizona be- 
longs the great natural wonder in this line. Down in 
Apache County, along the old Santa Fé trail, is a forest 
of surpassing beauty—the largest of its kind in the 
world. Here giant pines and redwoods, which stood 
ages ago, have silicified, and are lying prone upon the 
ground in what the scientists tell us was once the bed 
of an ancient sea. Two thousand acres of the strange 
forest, the altitude of which is one mile above the 
level of the sea, are located nine miles southeast of 
Adamana. This portion is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, owing to the fact that a huge petrified tree has 
fallen from one mesa to another, forming a bridge of 
jasper. One of the feats of the tourist is to walk 
this stone log, the diameter of which is about four 
feet, and its length across the chasm sixty, although 
the tree may be traced as many more. 

A few years ago an attempt was made to hewa 
niche in the fallen monarch for the purpose of destroy- 
ing it. This weakened its natural support and caused 
the United States government to erect two abutments 
of masonry, which mar the symmetry of this marvel 
of nature. In another part of the forest a peculiar 
limestone formation stands on a plateau. It rises thirty- 
five feet and has every appearance of being the handi- 
work of some skilled sculptor. A hawk has built her 
nest on the top of ‘‘the lonely sentinel,’’ and seems 
to be the one living thing among all these ruins. There 
is no human habitation for miles, and save only here 
and there a tuft of sage brush and a few scraggy 
cottonwood trees near the petrified bridge, it is just 
jasper and agate of every conceivable shape. 

The coloring of the forest suggests the ‘‘ painted 
desert.’’ The mesas, some of which rise 150 feet, are 
variegated with shale, clay, and limestone, while 
everywhere huge trunks of trees and petrified blocks 
of wood glisten like so many jewels. In some places 
the specimens are piled together as if some mighty 
upheaval had taken place, while in others they are 
scattered far and wide. The largest log is about eight 
feet in diameter, but thousands of smaller ones may 
be found ranging from three to ten feet in length. 
Although the deposits seem to be without limit the 
government has wisely forbidden even the tourist to 
take away more than he can carry. A “forest ranger” 
is always on hand to see that the law is carried out in 
this respect. The petrified forest is Adamana’s reason 
for being. The town consists of a telegraph-office 
and a small ranch-house, where a dozen people may 
live while doing the forest. 
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EXCHANGE weakness for health—lassitude for en- 


ergy—by taking Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bit- 
ters. At all druggists’. Refuse substitutes. 
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PORTION OF THE PETRIFIED FOREST, SHOWING A PECULIAR ROCK FORMATION. 


DIAMETER, LARGEST YET FOUND. 


( - BIG PETRIFIED TREE FORMING A BRIDGE 115 SPECIMEN OF PETRIFIED WOOD, EIGHT FEET IN 
, FEET LONG OVER A DEEP GORGE. 
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“THE LONELY SEN- 
TINEL,” AN ODD 
hOCK THIRTY-FIVE 
FEET HIGH, WITH A 
HAWh’S NEST ON 


WHERE THE LARGEST SPECIMENS ARE TO BE FOUND IN 


SECTION IN WHICH THE SPECIMENS ARE MOST 
THE FOREST. 


NUMEROUS. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE PETRIFIED FOREST, WHICH COVERS AN AREA OF 2,000 ACRES. 


LARGEST PETRIFIED FOREST IN THE WORLD. 
WONDERFUL FREAK OF NATURE NEAR ADAMANA, ARIZ.—2,000 ACRES STREWN WITH PETRIFIED WOOD. 


Photographs by Mrs. U. R. Miller.—See Page 477. 
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A PRUNE-GROVE AT MAY- 
WOOD, CAL,-~EIGHT-YEAR- 
OLD TREES BEARING 200 
POUNDS OF FRUIT EACH. 





N THE Sacramento valley in California, between the 
Sierra Nevadas and the Coast Range, is a town and 
community of 3,000 inhabitants, where there is no 
lawyer, no policeman, and where there has been no 
funeral for nine months. The undertaker is in the 
grocery and hardware business—otherwise there might 
have been one funeral but no undertaker. 

Ten years ago, when this community had not one- 
tenth of its present population, there existed ten 
saloons. Now there are three. The Baptists, the 
Christians, the Presbyterians, Methodists, Episco- 
palians, and Catholics—all have churches. There is a 
new high school, a new ward school, and a women’s 
club that has for one of its objects the hospitable re- 
ception of those who come to live in Corning, Cal., or 
the Maywood colony. Three million dollars, gathered 
from all corners of the world, have come into this 
community. And allthis growth, this transformation, 
is due to the gentle influence of fruit trees, the civil- 
izing force of orchards. 

The town of Corning is in the midst of a fruit 
forest of one million members. These one million 
trees are distributed over land that ten years ago was 
covered with wheat fields and wild prairie grass. The 
origin and development of this community and its pres- 
ent plan of operation are unlike those of any of the 
colonies and co-operative settlements in various parts 
of the West. The 30,000 acres in this great tract are 
parceled off into ten-acre lots, and these are subdivided 
into five- and two-and-a-half acre lots. About two- 
thirds of this ground is owned by persons who dwell 
on it and cultivate it. They have usually ten acres or 
more, which they own absolutely. Here they have 
built cottages and live independently with their fami- 
lies. The ten acres earn from $400 to $1,500 a year ; 
and besides, there are other sources of income of 
which I will speak later on. Nearly all of the re- 
mainder of the ground is owned by non-residents, who 
bought it for investment. Five thousand acres are 
held by the proprietor of the colony, Mr. Warren N. 
Woodson, and are still open to settlement. Twelve 
thousand acres of this land are devoted entirely to or- 
chards of peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, oranges, 
lemons, olives, almonds, figs, and grapes. The colony 
is about eight miles square. It is an afternoon’s drive 
from the town of Corning to the outskirts of the settle- 
ment and back again. But from a high tower, which 
has been erected in the village for the colony office, one 
“an look over the entire tract of 30,000 acres, dis- 
tinguishing its outline clearly, particularly in summer, 
by the sharp contrast of the green of the orchards 
with the dried wheat fields or prairie beyond. 

From this tower the scene is beautiful. On all 
sides is the great orchard. It is divided into squares 
by the roads, which in the distance look like mere 
brown lines in the field of green. At one side is the 
Sacramento River. From the tower one can follow its 
course by its border of thick trees, although it is five 
miles away from the town. And among the green 
squares, which are the orchards, are dots of lighter 
colors, the houses and stables of those who own and 
live on the fruit farms. It is a strange picture—the 
green of comfort and plenty in the midst of what 
seems to be a barren and desolate waste of prairies. 
And when one climbs down from the tower and sees 
these plats of green close at hand the impression is 
intensified by the tons of ripe fruit which one observes 
on the trees, and by the pounds, at least, which one eats. 

Starting as a business enterprise, the Maywood 
colony has, through necessity, developed interest- 
ing co-operative features. To understand the 
situation most readily it would be best to describe 
asingle instance. Mr. Bacon was a book-keeper 
in a Massachusetts town when he bought, through 
correspondence, ten acres of ground in the May- 
wood colony, receiving his deed from Mr. Wood- 
son, the proprietor. Mr. Bacon was not in good 
health. Bending over a desk all day in the con- 
finement of a small office had so injured him that 
he realized that he must soon seek relief ina 
natural, open-air existence. He bought a ten- 
acre farm, the usual purchase of those who go to 
Maywood. The prices vary from twenty to sev- 
enty-five dollars an acre, depending on the quality 
of the soil and the distance from town. Mr. Ba- 
con paid fifty dollars an acre for his ground. It 
was three miles from Corning. If he had pre- 
ferred to buy ground four miles from town he 
could have had it at $400 ; or five miles away at 
$300 or $200. He had saved money and paid cash 





LUXURIANT BARTLETT-PEAR ORCHARD, YIELDING $150 WORTH 
OF FRUIT TO THE ACRE. 


How Fruit Transformed a Wild California Town 


By Harry Beardsley 


for it; but, if he had chosen, he could have bought it 
on the installment plan. 

Having bought his land Mr. Bacon wanted to have 
fruit trees set out on it. Heselected peaches. Through 
the first of the co-operative organizations of the col- 
ony this work was done much better than Mr. Bacon, 
lacking experience, could have done it himself, and just 
as well as though Mr. Bacon had been on the ground 
to superintend the labor. The co-operative organiza- 
tion first bought 900 trees—ninety trees to the acre 
at fifteen cents each, amounting to $135. Then the 
lot had to be graded, so that its drainage would be 
perfect and no water stand on it in pools during the 
rainy season. To have this done he paid $3.25 a day 
for the services of a man, his team, plow, and scraper. 
And this work cost him fifty dollars. This put his 
ground in perfect condition for setting out trees. Much 
of the ground in Maywood, however, does not have to 
be graded. Then came the third item of expense for 
Mr. Bacon, that of plowing and harrowing the lot, 
staking it off so as to get the trees in straight rows, 
digging the holes for the 900 trees, planting and trim- 
ming them, and then hoeing, cultivating, and harrow- 
ing the ground to keep it moist and prevent the growth 
of weeds for the remainder of the first season. This 
last item of expense was twenty-five dollars an acre, 
or $250. So that during the first year, in addition to 
paying out $500 for the ground, the expense of Mr. 
Bacon’s fruit farm was $435. 

The cost of caring for the orchard after that was 
$12.50 an acre, or $125 each year, until Mr. Bacon and 
his wife and two children went out to Maywood to 
live. It is necessary always to keep the surface of 
the ground well stirred with the plow and cultivator, 
otherwise under the heat of the sun it will lose too 
much of its moisture and the trees will suffer. It was 
after the fourth year that Mr. Bacon moved to the 
Maywood colony. His orchard paid him from that 
time from $40 to $150 an acre every year, and, as he 
had brought enough money to build asmall cottage and to 
buy a team of horses, a wagon, and the necessary farm 
implements, Mr. Bacon was living very comfortably. 
When I saw him he was sunburned and smiling, and 
driving a wagon-load of tomatoes to the canning fac- 
toryintown. His wife was watering roses in the front 
yard, and his two fat little children, with vociferous 
energy, were endeavoring to hold a big shepherd dog 
down on his back. The dry air of this climate, its fresh- 
ness and purity, cured Mr. Bacon of the afflictions 
which his confining occupation had brought upon him. 

While each inhabitant of the Maywood colony has 
his own home and little ranch, and his own work to do, 
there are three co-operative organizations by which all 
help one another. The first of these is the one already 
mentioned, by which the land of non-residents, or those 
who hold more than they can attend themselves, is 
planted and cared for. The officers of this associa- 
tion are members of the colony. They have a cen- 
tral bureau for the distribution of work. The re- 
quest of the non-resident for attention to his land is 
turned over to the organization, and the work is 
allotted to colonists. Under ordinary circumstances 
one man can care for forty acres of orchard. The in- 
dividual who owns ten acres has, therefore, time to 
attend to thirty more. Here is an opportunity for 
those who have small orchards to receive an income 
aside from that derived from the sale of their own 
products. Wages fora man are $1.75 a day, and with 
a two-horse team he makes $3.25 a day. During the 





FROM THE VERANDA OF A MAYWOOD FRUIT-RANCH. 


EIGHT - YEAR-OLD ALMOND 

GROVE AT MAYWOOD, AN 

ACRE PRODUCING $153 
WORTH OF NUTS. 





fruit-picking season the remuneration is based usually 
on the quantity of fruit picked, and men earn from $2 
to $6 daily. Boys from fourteen to sixteen earn about 
$2 a day, and women who pick fruit receive in some 
cases from $2 to $3 a day. 

‘The second corporation conducts a canning factory, 
the output of which is about twenty carloads of finished 
fruit, or, approximately, $25,000 worth a year. This 
factory buys fruit from the colonists, so that there is 
at Maywood always a ready market for the output of 
the orchards. The factory cans tomatoes, also, in large 
quantities. The fruit ranchers raise them between 
the rows of trees of their orchards, and receive at the 
factory ten dollars a ton. From six to twelve tons 
may be raised on a single acre in the long Califor- 
nia season. So the tomato crop, only a by-product, 
amounts to from $60 to $120 per acre every year. 

A third co-operative association conducts an evap- 
orator. In this prunes, a staple product, are cured by 
artificial heat, so that if the fall rains should interfere 
with the sun-curing of the prune crop the fruit is gath- 
ered and taken to the evaporating plant, thus prevent- 
ing loss. The canning factory, the dryer, and the 
evaporating plant furnish work to from 250 to 500 
men, women, boys, and girls of the colony. They 
each receive from fifty cents to $2.50 a day wages. 
Being co-operative, these institutions are not conducted 
like the usual plants of this sort. There is much more 
of the social relation between those who work in the 
colony’s concern. But the people of the colony have 
the best times at their work during the olive- and 
almond-picking season. In this part of California, 
where the air has none of the chill or dampness of the 
sea breezes, almonds grow luxuriantly, the trees looking 
like hot-house plants, the nuts being sweet and sound. 
The almonds ripen in September ; the husks of the nuts 
are then dry. They open on the trees and are ready 
to be picked. The olives mature in November. Olive- 
picking and almond-gathering are the allotted work of 
the girls and women. The summer heat is past 
then, and parties gather around the pretty trees, 
chatting and laughing as they pull the fruit from the 
branches and throw it into boxes. And they receive 
for their work fifteen cents an hour—$1.50 for a ten- 
hour day. These occasions have much of the spirit of 
the ‘‘ huskin’ bees’’ of the old New England days. 

There are scores of persons throughout the Central 
and Eastern States who have bought fruit lots in the 
Maywood colony and who have employed the co-oper- 
ative association to plant and attend their orchards and 
harvest their fruit. Their ranches are now paid for, 
and they receive an income every year from these 
ranches sufficient to support them. One of these is a col- 
lege professor in Galesburg, Ill. He bought twenty acres 
eight years ago, had it set out in prunes and peaches, 
and now receives every year a net income from it of 
from $1,000 to $1,300, varying with the abundance of 
the crop and price of fruit. This is equal to interest 
at the rate of about thirty per cent. on his investment. 

The Maywood colony borders on the Sacramento 
River, and is over what is like a submarine sea. 
Water is found in many places at five feet of depth. 
It is pure, sparkling, and health-giving. Where it is 
needed on the land it is supplied by pumps, which are 
usually sunk to about twenty feet and which fill large 
reservoirs. From these the water is carried to differ- 
ent parts of the orchards in wooden pipes laid under 
ground. It is brought to the surface by hydrants 
and distributed over the ground in small trenches. 
The success of the Maywood colony is due largely 
to the activity and the conscientious care of Mr. 
Woodson, the proprietor. He is up at five in the 
morning and away to some remote portion of the 
colony to see that work undertaken on the prop- 
erty of some one who does not reside on his 
ground is properly done. Mr. Woodson is active, 
too, in the affairs of the co-operative associations 
and in the matter of finding a profitable market 
for the colony’s products. The progress of this 
colony plan in such a short time makes it a 
most interesting example of American activity. 
It shows, too, the universal desire of men and 
women to have homes of their own in peace and 
comfort. Something is lacking in the man who 
does not want to be his own master. May- 
wood is still young. Ina few years, when the 
fortunes of its colonists have increased and re- 
pose succeeds the activity and thrift of youth, 
this will be one of the most beautiful spots in 
beautiful California 
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LORENZO BELL, FIRST MAN IN THE UNITED STATES TO DE- / 
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FARMERS LOADING APPLES ON THE CARS AT A STATION IN THE ‘“ 
MICHIGAN FRUIT BELT.—-Ralph B. Beal, Michigan. 


W.H. 7. Huhn, Pennsylvania. 












IMPOSING STATE CAPITOL OF TEXAS, AT AUSTIN. 
Burke Baker, Texas. 
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SKILLFUL 
FIELD, MASS., FOURTEEN FEET ABOVE THE OLD LEVEL—TWO SPANS 
ALREADY ELEVATED.—H. fF’. Ladbury, Massachusetts. Roswell W. Mears, Massachusetts. 
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“OLD MOTHER ANN,” A ROCK FORMATION IN MASSACHUSETTS WHICH SHOWS 
DISTINCTLY THE PROFILE OF A WOMAN. 














ENGINEERING FEAT—RAISING SOUTH-END STEEL BRIDGE, SPRING- 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—NEW JERSEY WINS. 
STRIKING PHASES OF NATURE AND INTERESTING ACTIVITIES OF MEN PRESENTED PICTORIALLY, 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 481.) 
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HE MAN from Connecticut pronounced the 
word ‘‘ Ky-mock-ur.’’ The spelling of it 
is C-u-y-a-m-a-c-a. And the “‘ natives,”’ 

















ORIGINAL LOG-HOUSE OF THE STONEWALL CAMP—THIRTY YEARS OLD 


NOW A WOOD-SHED. 




















FELLING A GIANT PINE-TREE ON THE 
CUYAMACA RANCH. 




















MEASURING THE FALLEN MONARCH. 





























COWBOYS ON THE RANCH ROUNDING UP A BUNCH OF CATTLE 
FOR MARKET. 








trained to the lazy softness of the Span- 
ish tongue, call it, as near as I can reproduce the 
sound in letters, ‘‘ Que-a-mac-a,’’ the ‘‘c’’ being 
very lightly touched. I mention this because the 
difference between ‘‘ Kymockur’’ and ‘‘ Queamaca’’ 
expresses just the difference between the life of the 
New Englander, for instance, and the life on the 
ranch in San Diego County, Cal., which bears this 
name. And this ranch, besides being in some ways 
entirely unique, typifies those things which have given 
to Californians a State pride scarcely second to that 
of the Kentuckian. The Californian and the Ken- 
tuckian both have been charged with being over- boast- 
ful on the subject of their particular States. I don’t 
blame either of them. 

To the man from Connecticut, the way of living 
on this California ranch was new. He saw and did 
and experienced many things that were strange and 
delightful to him. He was on the ranch three days, 
and during that time his appetite and capacity ex- 
panded enormously, and his weight increased three 
pounds. There were four other subjects that inter- 
ested him greatly--the cattle, the gold mines, the 
scenery, and (being from New England) the com- 
mercial possibilities. In the first place, he was never 
in the midst of so much of the absolute glory of 
nature as when he rode a pony to the summit of Cuya- 
maca mountain. From that point on the ranch, not 
more than a mile above the level of the sea, he viewed 
the Pacific Ocean, fifty-five miles away, with the sun’s 
reflection a path of gold upon its surface ; he looked 
into Mexico and Arizona and far to the north in 
California. 

Descriptions of the grandeur of nature are always 
inadequate. They are palpably weak and futile. At- 
tempts to express in words the emotions which come 
in the presence of the most noble natural scenes bear 
a confession of impotency. The painter, perhaps, is 
a little more successful than the writer, but only a 
little. 

The man from Connecticut had scarce a word to 
say as he looked at the panorama from Cuyamaca 
peak. But his eyes softened, and he didn’t hear the 
voluble talk of his companions. He was thinking of 
those who were dearest to him, and wishing that they, 
too, could be there to share the solemn pleasure which 
he felt. His thoughts took no more definite form than 
that. Once he said, ‘‘ Why, this is very fine,’’ and 
then suddenly he became silent again as though the 
words had been only a desecration. 

This Cuyamaca ranch could have been very properly 
reserved as a park. In the ride from the summit 
down the side of the peak one traverses fields of 
ferns, acres in extent, under the majestic pines and 
cedars ; and the trail is bordered with wild-lilac bushes 
that in the spring give an exquisite fragrance to the 
air. Below the timbered hillsides are the flat mesas 
and the long valleys, and in the distance a beautiful 
crystal lake. All this the man from Connecticut saw 
and felt, and will remember, I am sure, until his dying 
day. Suddenly he heard a disturbance among the oak- 
trees and the manzanita bushes ahead of him. 

‘* Perhaps it’s a deer,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘or a 
bear.”’ 

He didn’t make these suggestions aloud, because he 
knew that ‘‘tenderfoot ’’ remarks made in ignorance 
of conditions and on the impulse of the moment are 
apt to be ludicrous. But he heard the rustling among 
the leaves again, and saw the boughs of the oak-trees 
quivering. And then he perceived half dozen 
gentle cattle browsing placidly among the oaks. 
They looked up at him and his companion without 
interest and returned to their luncheon of leaves. 

‘*They aren’t like the cattle I saw on the plains 
last summer,’’ said the Connecticut citizen. ‘*‘ Those 
fellows were as wild as deer. Whenever we came in 
sight of them they scampered away, and then stopped 
and turned clear around and looked at us, their eyes 
wild, their heads held high, and their sides heaving. 
It is a different proposition here. Isn’t it ?’’ 

Then the stranger was told that on this ranch of 
about twenty-one thousand acres more than a thou- 
sand cattle live during eight months of the year in 
peace and plenty, with room for 4,000. They graze 
on the rich grasses of the valleys and mesas; they 
browse on the tender and nourishing leaves of the 
young oaks, and they drink from the cool springs 
that rise near the mountain-tops. Wire fences strung 
up and down the hillsides and across the valleys mark 
the limit of the range. 
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LAKE BED ON THE CUYAMACA RANCH, WHERE 


‘‘ There is enough of this fence,’’ said Colonel g y 
Lucas, manager of Cuyamaca, ‘‘to go half aro» 
your State of Connecticut.’’ The New Englanied 
whistled. 

And only one cowboy was needed to care for 4 
whole large flock. This cowboy had a very easy, eve 
monotonous, occupation. His whole duty consisted ; 
riding about on horseback along the line of fenegsy 
see that they were in good repair ; and there wag, 
windmill on the ranch, pumping water from a depth of 
only five feet. The cowboy visited this occasional) 
to see that its wheel was turning. During the guy 
mer this solitary cattle-tender slept out of doors, Ag 
night he rolled himself up in his blanket and enjoye 
his repose in a grove of protecting oaks, and nodew@ 
dampness came to chill him. In the morning he cook 
his own breakfast over a camp-fire. Then he sadded 
his pony and went out to look after his fences andhj 
windmill. Thus he lived during eight months of the year 
excepting the period when the stock was “‘ rounded 
up’’ to be branded or the fat steers sent to marke 
to be killed for beef. 

During four months there is snowfall on the Cuya 
maca ranch, and then the cattle are driven to anoth 
range, nearer the coast and on lower ground, where thé 
snow of the mountains is rain and where the grasgeg 
are green and sweet as they are during the spring and 
summer on the hills of Cuyamaca. Sut this snowo 
Cuyamaca is one of its assets in a way that perhaps 
will not occur to you at first. Permit me to makean 
explanation. 

Included within the boundary of this ranch, and on 
a part of it, is one of the richest gold mines in Cali- 
fornia. (And there is an interesting story about this 
mine, too, which I will relate further on.) Surrounding 
it is a settlement of miners’ cabins and ‘‘ bunk ’’ houses, 
a school-house, a_ post-office, a big shaft-house and 
mill, stables, a manager’s residence, and a hotel. Six 
months in advance all the rooms in this hotel werere- 
served for next Christmas day. Perhaps you wonder 
why this has occurred. The explanation lies in the 
fact that in California there are two classes of people- 
those who were born in the State, the unmountainow 
parts of it, and have never seen a ‘‘ white ’’ Christmas, 
and those who were born in States where Christmas 
always means snow and sleigh-bells and big, crackling 
log fires. The twenty-five who reserved rooms at the 
Cuyamaca hotel included both classes—those whi 
wished to spend Christmas among the snow-coverd 
hills and beneath the gorgeous snow-laden pines ail 
oaks just for the novelty of it, and those who 
sired to renew old associations and sacred memorié 
of other days. And this situation illustrates a com 
mon and a just boast of the Californian——the diversity 
of the climate of the State. On Cuyamaca, at Chris 
mas, the snow is sometimes two feet deep. Forty 
miles away men are wearing straw hats, and the ros 
and lemon-trees are in blossom. 

‘*T sometimes have a little touch of the asthma, 
which I brought with me 
from Texas,”’ said a citi- 
zen of San Diego, in the 
lemon belt. ‘‘When the 
asthma comes over me I 
simply hitch up and drive 
into the hills thirty or 
forty miles, and get rid of 
it. I have a friend who 
lives up there in the hills, 
and he sometimes has 
the asthma; it followed 
him from Illinois. When 





POWERFUL ENGINE WHICH DRIVES THE 
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NCH, WHERE ME GRASSES GROW AND HUNDREDS OF CATTLE GRAZE. 















olonel §, git strikes him he simply comes down here and his 


half a puble passes away.”’ 

England A great many years ago a party of Texans were on 

eir way to Los Angeles across country, walking or 
are for th@iding on their ponies during the day and lighting their 
y easy, eveamp-fire wherever they happened to be when night 
consisted ame. One evening they stopped on the hillside, 
if fencesig&here grass and oak-trees grew, and about twenty-five 
ere was oydieet away from the spot where the twenty-stamp gold 
n a depth offmill on the Cuyamaca ranch is now located. Out of 
occasionallyfine deep, black sod, from which the trees and grasses 
ig the gumMcked their bountiful nourishment, a few rocks pro- 
doors, Affected. One of the Texans looked at the rock with 
and enjoyelfiRterest it seemed so out of place amid so much fertility 
1d no dew ofind verdure, and he saw at once that it was filled with 
ig he cook@iiold. He hailed his companions with a shout ; and 
1 he saddediie broke off several pieces of the rock and took it 
nces andhisith them to Los Angeles. Even the few little sam- 
sof the yearfAles which they carried were worth several dollars. 
s ‘‘rounddl But the ranch was not free land. It was an old 
to markelpanish grant, made before California became a part 
the United States, so the Texans could not take up 

mining claim. But tue owners of the ranch gave 
e discoverers a half interest in the mine. This half 
terest they afterward sold for a small sum—-a few 
ndred dollars, I was told. 

From a narrow space at the surface, only a scooped 
lea couple of rods long, just at the point where the 
xans made their discovery, $30,000 in gold was 
en out. After that a shaft was sunk, and richer 
was found beneath. From a small section of the 
in, and extending only 600 feet in depth, $2,000,000 
gold was produced. The mine was named “‘ Stone- 
al,’’ in honor of the famous Confederate general. 
sone of the richest, for the amount of ore taken 
it, in the whole State of California. And that such 
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t-house and mine should have been discovered under the thick, 
hotel. Six @ck soil of this park land is interesting even to the 
ytel werere: Mperienced mining man. To the gentleman from 
you wonder Banecticut it was astonishing. 

lies in the #The late ex-Governor Waterman, one of California’s 
; of people~ Btinguished chief executives, was the owner of the 
mountainow @ne, and received the benefit of its product. But at 
’ Christma, # death, the estate being somewhat involved, it 
» Christmas sed into the control of a San Francisco bank, from 


ich it was bought by the Cuyamaca Ranch and 
ning Company, which owns also the ranch in the 
st of which the mine is located. Of the $2,000,000 
lueed by the mine more than $900,000 was mined 
een the years 1888 and 1891. The ore was re- 
ed to gold by a ten-stamp mill; and when the 
ining of this had been explained to the Connecticut 
f he was more interested and surprised than before. 
He was informed that a stamp in a mill, crushing 
just as an old-fashioned potato-masher mashes 
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eep. Forly @atoes, would crush about five or six tons of ore a 
nd the rosé @ The daily work of the ten stamps would be fifty 

sixty tons, which is small when compared with some 
the asthma #ts which mill 3,000 tons a day. Yet this daily 





fifty or sixty tons yielded 
$300,000 a year to the 
owners of the Stonewall 
Mine. And this shows 
the great richness of the 
ore. The Stonewall is on 
the most productive gold 
formation in the whole 
world, the ‘‘Mother 
Lode ”’ of California. This 
great parent gold vein ex- 
tends through the whole 
length of the State, and 
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on it are located the State’s richest mines. 
The Mother Lode mines have been found 
to be more profitable at from 1,000 to 
































3,000 feet below the surface than near the 

top ; and this fact is evidence to the present owners 
of the Stonewall that only a small part of its product 
has been taken out. 

The Stonewall vein is continuous, and extends all the 
way across the Cuyamaca ranch, a distance of twelve 
miles ; and parallel to it, one on each side, are two 
other veins, upon which no work has been done at all. 
Occasionally from out of the soil the ledges of these 
veins are seen, and these ledges are gold-bearing, but 
have not been developed ; for prospectors, eager to 
find other mines like the Stonewall, were kept away 
from Cuyamaca ranch by shot-guns. So here is a 
park, a home for live stock of all kinds, ground that 
would produce abundant orchards—apples like those 
in Eastern States, peaches, pears, and the others—hay 
and grain—and underneath it all great ledges of rock 
containing apparently unlimited quantities of gold. 
The water supply at Cuyamaca is abundant and inex- 
haustible. A moderate outlay for the development of 
water, and providing reservoirs where there are nat- 
ural sites, will easily furnish all the water that may be 
needed to run an electric plant to supply power and 
light for every purpose connected with the mine and 
mill, and all the company’s operations, as well as for 
irrigating, so far as may be desirable, the agricultural 
lands of the company. A large portion of the water 
supply of San Diego is obtained from the Cuyamaca 
reservoir, which is on the property. 

The large number of varieties of timber in Califor- 
nia is seen in an interesting way in this section of the 
State, where the ground slopes gradually from a few 
feet to a mile above the level of the sea. In the lower 
valleys, oranges, lemons, grapes, olives, and other 
semi-tropical fruits are raised ; and the first timber 
belt is occupied by the oaks. These oaks grow to an 
enormous size, and are the playgrounds of the birds 
and the squirrels. Toa certain altitude, perhaps two 
thousand feet, they grow luxuriantly, but the border 
of the oak belt is as clearly defined on the hillside as 
on the edge of a pond. 

Suddenly the nature of the timber changes and one 
finds himself among pines, cedars, and spruce. A little 
higher up still are the sugar pines; noble trees they 
are, with straight, huge trunks. Some of these are 
twenty feet in circumference, so large that a man 
looks like a mere pigmy beside one of them. And 
these great pines, of which there seems to be an 
unlimited number, are worth $300 apiece for lumber 

an article of commerce that is rapidly advancing in 
value in the United States, and particularly in Cali- 
fornia, where it is needed for the building of the growing 
towns and cities; and every year in California millions 
of feet of lumber are used in making fruit boxes alone. 

These sugar pines can be distinguished afar off by 
their peculiar ‘‘umbrella’’ tops. The branches at 
the apex of the central trunk grow downward at a 
slight angle like the ribs of a parasol. And they grow 
closely together and are covered with heavy foliage. 
The cedars are large, too, standing sometimes in rows 
as though they had grown in accordance to a fixed de- 
sign. Ash-trees are seldom seen in California, but, 
oddly enough, on the Cuyamaca ranch there is just one 
group of them. The timber here is the only big 
timber in southern California. 

At the northern boundary of the Cuyamaca grant 
the scene changes abruptly. Within a few rods the 
transition is made from a grass and brush-covered 
hillside to barren desert. On one side of the line there 
is rain and snowfall ; on the other side, drought. And 
from the summit of the hill where this sudden change is 
seen one may look for miles into the desert. 

So amidst all this diversity and novelty the man 
from Connecticut forgot his troubles and added to the 
circumference of his body. And he was interested in 
the plans for the future which Colonel Lucas dis- 
cussed—a trolley road twenty-five miles long to the 
nearest railroad, which is a short line connecting with 
the Santa Fé at San Diego; the planting of orchards 
and gardens, and the plowing of fields of alfalfa and 
grain ; the allotment of small areas, and the building 
of cottages for a few ‘“‘choice spirits’’ who would 
love to spend a few months each year amidst the 
trees and blossoms of Cuyamaca ranch ; the marketing 
of the timber, the increase in the stock, the building 
of dairies and creameries, and the development of the 
great mine. ‘‘ All these changes are to be made as rap- 
idly as we can bring them about,’’ said Colonel Lucas ; 
**then you will find that Cuyamaca will become one 
of the most famous spots in the whole country.’’ 





A BEAUTIFUL GLADE OF CEDARS IN THE TIMBERED HILLSIDES OF 
CUYAMACA, 

















MONSTER SUGAR-PINE TREE, TWENTY 
FEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE. 






































SHAFT-HOUSE AND MILL OF THE STONEWALL MINE, WHERE TWO MILLION 
DOLLARS IN GOLD HAS BEEN PRODUCED. 
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right for right’s 
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AMEEN F. RIHANI, TRANSLATOK 
OF THE ARAB POET, 


ABU’ L-ALA. the New Eng- 
land fathers no- 
where find ex- 

pression in our day more fully than in the writ- 


ings and other service of Mr. Edwin D. Mead, author 
of two recent books now before us, ‘‘ The Influence 
of Emerson’’ and ‘The Principles of the Found- 
ers,’’ both published by the American Unitarian 
Association of Boston. In the first named volume we 
have what is doubtless the most sympathetic, as it is 
surely the most satisfactory, study of Emerson in his 
character of a philosopher and religious leader that this 
Emerson year has produced. Mr. Mead places large—but 
not undue-—emphasis upon that prophetic insight which 
was the dominant trait of the Concord philosopher, and 
which led him to forecast with such unerring wisdom 
and perspicacity many of the tendencies, and also some 
of the achievements, in our latter-day science and in 
the social and political circles of our day. Emerson 
foresaw, as clearly as did Sumner, Channing, and Theo- 
dore Parker, the evil results of certain policies toward 
which the country has been drifting in the past fifty 
years, and he was hardly less sparing than any of them 
in his denunciation of these evidences of weakness in 
our national character. Mr. Mead brings out these 
characteristics of Emerson’s teachings with striking 
force and clearness in connection with many of the 
vital problems now vexing society. Inthe second vol- 
ume, ‘‘ The Principles of the Founders,’’ Mr. Mead has 
followed very much the same method as in the first, 
dealing here with the doctrines concerning government 
and the relations of men and nations to each other 
put forward by such men as Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Samuel Adams. Mr. Mead, as many 
know, is an ardent opponent of imperialism and an 
equally ardent advocate of peace and international 
arbitration, having devoted all his energies in recent 
years chiefly to the promotion of the war against war. 
In this little book, the substance of which was originally 
a Fourth of July oration delivered in Boston, he shows 
how widely we have departed from “‘ the principles of 
the founders ”’ in certain lines of national policy, and 
how, as he believes, we have laid up a whirlwind of 
wrath for ourselves by so doing. 
a 

“THE FIRST plea in literature for kindness to animals 

seems to be in the re-discovered ‘‘Quatrains of 
Abu’l-Ala,’’ the great Arab poet of the tenth century, 
translated by Ameen F. Rihani, and published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. One quatrain runs: 


“ Hunt not the beast, O be thou more humane, 
Since hunter here nor hunted long remain; 
The smallest grub a life hav in it which 
Thou canst not take without inflicting pain.”’ 


The resemblance to the work of Omar Khayyam, 
born about the time of the Arab poet’s death, in its 
tone of skepticism and pessimism, is so strong that it 
would seem that the Tent-maker was considerably in- 
fluenced by Abu’l-Ala. For instance, the earlier poet 
says : 
“Tread lightly, for a thousand hearts unseen 
Might now be beating in this misty green; 


Here are the herbs that once were pretty cheeks, 

Here the remains of those that once have been.”’ 
The Tent-maker uses the same materialistic idea with 
almost identical imagery : 

“And this reviving Herb, whose Tender Green 

Fledges the River-Lip, on which we lean 

Ah, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 

From what once lovely lip it springs unseen.” 

+ 


OF THE many books given to the world relating to 

Napoleon’s life at St. Helena there is admittedly 
none written with such genuine sympathy, and at the 
same time with so little prejudice and such evident 
veracity, as the private journal of General Baron Gour- 
gard, which appeared in Paris in 1898, and is now 
given in an English translation by the hand of Eliza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago). The French publication was in two volumes, 
but Mrs. Latimer has very wisely omitted many pas- 
sages in the original version and brought the work into 
the compass of one volume. Gourgard stood very 
near Napoleon all through his later life, and was one 
of the few men for whom the Emperor seemed to en- 
tertain a genuine affection. Gourgard was intrusted 
by him with numerous secret and confidential missions. 
He accompanied Napoleon after the battle of Waterloo 
in his flight to Paris, and was sent by him to Rochefort 
to see what prospects of escape to the United States 
might be found there. At St. Helena he seems to 
have quarreled constantly with almost every one ex- 
cept his master, and shared to the fullest extent the 
dislike which the latter entertained for Sir Hudson 
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Lowe. He was insanely jealous of Montholon, and 
tried hard to provoke a duel with him. He was 
always intriguing and conspiring in the interests of 
the captive at Longwood, but never succeeded in ac- 
complishing anything by his numerous plots. He was 
at his home in France when the Emperor died, and at 
once headed a petition to the Chamber of Deputies, 
imploring it to take some steps to reclaim the body of 
Napoleon and bury it in the soil of France, so that no 
foreigner might say, pointing insolently to the spot, 
** Voci l’ Empereur des Francais.’’ In his secret will 
Napoleon bequeathed 150,000 frances to Gourgard in 
recognition of ‘‘ his devotion and of the services he 
rendered me for ten years as my field orderly officer 
and aide-de-camp on fields of battle in Germany, Rus- 
sia, Spain, and France, and on the rock of St. Helena.’’ 
Many of the anecdotes and incidents related in this 
journal are new and truly illuminative of the character 
of the illustrious captive. The volume is, in brief, a 
highly important and valuable addition to Napoleonic 
literature. 
a 
«6 | HE PAGAN AT THE SHRINE’? is the title of a 
work of fiction by Paul Gwynne, published by 
the Macmillan Company. It is a novel dealing with 
Spanish life, its scenes being laid in an Andalusian 
town, with which the author is as familiar as Miss 
Wilkins is with a New England village, or Addison was 
with the country he has so faithfully described. In 
this volume the author brings to our attention all that 
is typical, racial, and characteristic. It is a true study 
of the native individual. The description of the con- 
claves at the barber-shop, where the barber, priest, 
alcalde, and schoolmaster meet to discuss public affairs, 
exchange racy Spanish proverbs, and squabble in the 
most amusing and social way, is a unique characteriza- 
tion of the Spanish type. There is a plentiful sprink- 
ling of wit throughout, and the scenes are animated 
and picturesque. One is convinced after reading this 
book that the author, besides being a student of human 
nature, is thoroughly acquainted with the customs of 
the people he so cleverly describes, and that he has 
made a special study of their characteristics, wh‘ch are 
quite unique to the outside world. The main thread of 
the story is tragical. 
a 
WE HAVE it on the authority of ‘‘ The Lounger,”’’ 
in The Critic--and there is no better authority 
in matters literary--that this country is likely to be 
favored next year witha visit from Rev. Charles Wag- 
ner, the French evangelical preacher, whose book, 
“The Simple Life,’’ has had a remarkable run of pop- 
ularity in America for a book of its kind, being helped 
along, doubtless, by the hearty commendation given 
to it by President Roosevelt in public speeches. The 
only portrait that we have seen of Mr. Wagner, that 
used in the advertisements of his books, does not make 
him out to be a very attractive person and would not 
help sales, one might think. In fact, if it were not 
for the attached title one would naturally take the 
physiognomy thus presented to be that of a Bowery 
tough, or some bold and bad buccaneer of the Spanish 
Main, who would make a “taking card’’ for a dime 
novel. It need hardly be said that no impression could 
be further from the truth, for the Huguenot preacher 
is said to have a most winning personality, with a 
reputation for gentleness, modesty, and genuine piety 
that finds a true reflex in his writings. 
a 
O EDUCATIONAL leader and writer of the time 
has impressed himself more deeply on his genera- 
tion, or wrought for loftier and nobler ends than 
President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University. Many have been insisting lately, in the 
pulpit, in the press, and on the platform, that the 
greatest and most vital defect in our popular system 
of education is its neglect of the spiritual nature, the 
lack of training and development on the religious side. 
It is precisely this defect which President Thwing has 
devoted his life to remedying. This furnishes the 
theme of his baccalaureate addresses, which have re- 
cently been published in a little volume under the title 
“*A Liberal Education and a Liberal Faith ’’ (Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York). As Dr. Thwing him- 
self says, here in his prefatory note, these addresses 
are ‘‘endeavors to interpret the relations between 
education and religion, with the purpose of making 
education more nobly religious, religion more wise, 
and both more liberal.’’ Truly, there is need enough 
that such work should be done, and we know of no 
one who is doing it so well as President Thwing. 
a 
6+ THE Moral System of Shakespeare,’’ by Richard 
G. Moulton (The Macmillan Company), is a 
popular illustration of fiction as the experimental side 
of philosophy. The author, whose name is already 
known to many thousands of readers as the editor of 
the “‘ Modern Reader’s Bible,’’ holds that the plays of 
Shakespeare, besides the interest of amusement, have 
also an interest analogous to that of experiments in 
physical science, and that the theatre and the novel 
are the laboratory of the moralist, in which are given 
practical demonstrations in human philosophy. 
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LIFE-TIME 

of study, ex- 
perience, and ob- 
servation in the 
field of diplo- 
macy at home 
and abroad, with 
opportunities 
such as no other 
man of his day 
has enjoyed to 
get at the truth 
of things in this 
direction, has 
given John W. 
Foster the equipment to write his ‘* American Di- 
plomacy in the East’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
and therefore to make of the work what it truly is, 
a standard authority on this subject. And the 
record here set forth with so much scholarly grace, 
skill, and competency of knowledge concerning our 
dealings with nations of the Orient is one of which the 
American people may be justly proud ; for the record is 
one of almost unvarying and conspicuous success, won 
for us not through Machiavelian tactics, through base 
intrigue, and selfish under-play, but through firm and 
courteous, just and open dealing. From the first 
treaty made with Siam, in 1833, down to the present 
time, our diplomatic course of action in the Orient ha: 
been characterized by such evident love of right an 
justice as to fairly entitle us to the position we now 
hold in that quarter of the world as the one Power 
above all others that can be trusted to keep its prom- 
ises and to do what is right. Such is the prestige we 
have gained in our diplomatic relations with Japan, 
Korea, Siam, and China, and such the place we hold 
in their esteem to-day. As a former minister to China, 
as well as a diplomatic representative to several other 
foreign courts, Mr. Foster is able to draw upon a wide 
and varied range of personal studies and experiences in 
support of his comments and deductions ; and while his 
work is decidedly optimistic as to the future of our re- 
lations in the Orient, as it could hardly help being, it 
is eminently judicial and wisely conservative. This ap- 
plies to his discussion of our annexation of the Philip- 
pines, where he takes the position of a supporter of the 
government policy, but in a tone and manner to which 
even the most ardent anti-imperialist can find no cause 
for offense. The developments of the past few years 
and the prospects of the immediate future in the re- 
gion of the Pacific give this volume rare value and 
make it absolutely indispensable for every one who 
would have a thorough understanding of the situation 
in that ‘quarter of the world. 


A Financial ” Who's Who.” 


HO ARE the men and women in the United States 
of whose wealth we have been hearing so much 
in recent years, where do they live, and what are their 
names? These are questions in which many people 
have an entirely proper and legitimate interest. Cer- 
tain newspapers have answered these queries in a lim- 
ited way by printing lists of millionaires and multi- 
millionaires, but the first comprehensive, dignified, and 
really trustworthy and valuable work covering this 
field of inquiry that has ever been issued anywhere is 
the ‘* Financial Red Book of America,’’ published by 
the Financial Directory Association, 25 West Broad- 
way, New York, at ten dollars per copy. The volume 
is a compilation of the names of those individuals and 
large estates throughout the United States that are 
believed to be worth $300,000 and more. Although in 
the main filled with hard and dry facts, the pages of 
the volume reveal something more than the merely 
material statement of America’s wonderful prosperity. 
About fifteen thousand names have been collected as 
coming within the requirements of the work, and these 
are presented in attractive style and in a manner that 
makes them convenient for ready reference and fre- 
quent use. The names are arranged alphabetically, 
divided by States, and sub-divided by cities and towns, 
and in a statistical sense they present a suggestive 
picture of the widespread opulence of the American 
people. 














HON. JOHN W. FOSTER, AUTHOR 
OF “‘ AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
IN THE EAST.” 


Working Too Hard. 


WEAK, NERVOUS, AND RESTLESS ? 
HORSFORD’sS ACID PHOSPHATE restores strength, 
quiets the nerves, induces restful sleep. A most re- 
liable constitutional tonic. Its benefits are lasting. 


Many Beverages 


are so vastly improved by the added richness im- 
parted by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. The Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of 
herds of well fed, housed, groomed cows of native 
breeds. Every can is tested, and is therefore reliable. 
e a 

RESIDENCE Telephone Service pays for itself in car- 
fare saved. It saves time, too. Low rates. Efficient 
service. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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Rich Tin Discovery in California 


HE DISCOVERY of tin mines any where on the 
Nerth American continent is of more importance 
than the finding of even a rich new gold field. There 
are three reasons for this. In the first place, tin is 
one of the rarest of the common metals; second, no 
tin is produced now in North America, the United 
States being entirely dependent on foreign countries 
for it; and the third reason is that the uses of and 
the demand for tin are rapidly increasing the world 
over. 

In 1875 the world’s product of this metal amounted 
to 40,000 tons. Now nearly twice as much is used. 
In the face of this growing demand some of the rich- 
est tin mines in the world are becoming depleted ; and 
although it has been positively known for 2,350 years, 
and is probably the metal with which more people are 
familiar than any other, there is undoubtedly no sub- 
stance which is encountered so frequently in every-day 
life about which so little is really known, as this same 
tin. And this fact makes the recent discovery of the 
metal in large quantities in southern California, and 
its development there, of unusual interest and im- 
portance. 

In my own mind I have always associated tin with 
the famous mines of Cornwall, England. These mines 
are interesting to me because they are centuries old, 
and because the underground work has been carried 
so far that the tunnels extend for miles, it is said, out 
under the sea. And the ‘‘ Cousin Jacks’’ (the Amer- 
ican miners’ name for the Cornishmen), as they work 
day and night in the submarine darkness, constantly 
hear the roar and tumble of the ocean waves over- 
head. Three times the sea has broken through, and 
has threatened the lives of the men and to destroy the 
mines. The miners, following a_ particularly rich 
streak of ore extending above their tunnels, have in 
their eagerness gone too far, and have broken through 
the crust that keeps out the sea. But, fortunately, 
this crust is of extreme- 
ly hard rock, not easily 
caved or washed, so that 
the leaks have thus far 
been speedily repaired. 
But miners say that the 
time must come before 
long when the work 
under the ocean at 
Cornwall must cease, 






















SHRUB-COVERED MOUNTAINS IN ORANGE COUNTY, CAL., WHERE 
TIN WAS DISCOVERED. 





BODIES OF TIN ORE UNDERGROUND IN THE SANTA ANA MINE. 


By John Mathews 


because the danger is constantly becoming greater. 

These new tin mines of California, which were dis- 
covered only two years ago, and about which little has 
been said, are not many miles from the Pacific Ocean, 
but it will be scores of years, if ever, before the land 
deposits are exhausted. For tin has never been known to 
exist in small quantities. Wherever it has been found 
the deposits have been always very extensive, and its 
origin and formation are peculiar. There is a mys- 
tery about the source of all metals, but most of them, 
I believe, are thought to be the product of the heat 
of great disturbances in the earth’s crust. And 
scientists say that tin, also, is the result of heat, 
and that it was distributed through the rock in which 
it occurs by the filtration of tin fumes. In other 
words, the fumes containing the elements of tin were 
forced from beneath during great disturbances, and 
these fumes found their way into the rock, par- 
ticularly that which was most porous, and united 
chemically with the elements of the rock or other sub- 
stance to produce what are called tin crystals. And 
the tin crystals contain the metal, tin. 


~ 


The tin area of southern California covers a belt of 
about nine hundred square miles. The recent dis- 
coveries here were made among the low mountains 
in Orange County, in what is known as Trabuco Canyon, 
twelve miles from the town of El Toro, which has 
only one other claim to fame, and that is as the post- 
office of Madam Modjeska. These mountains are from 
1,000 to 4,200 feet high, and are mostly covered with 
grass, shrubs, live-oaks, a dense underbrush, and 
patches of the great, awkward cactus plants which 
mark the close vicinity of the desert. Frequently on 
the sides of the mountains and in the canyons are jut- 
ting ledges of rock which from their hard surface and 
reddish color give evidence of mineral. Yet the whole 
substance of these mountains is mineral-bearing rock, 
the surface earth which supports the vegetation being 
at the most only a few feet deep. And over an area 
which belongs to the Santa Ana Tin Mining Company, 
six miles long and two miles wide, 7,040 acres, there 
is no rock which does not contain some tin; for the tin 
fumes in the formative period seemed to have per- 
meated everywhere. 

For many years prospectors had been over this 
ground looking for gold. They dug “‘ prospect holes ’’ 
in the surface and drove ‘‘ prospect ’’ tunnels into the 
mountain-sides. The samples of rock which they sent 
to assayers contained the “precious metal,’’ but it 
was not ‘‘ free’’; it required a chemical process for 
extraction from the ore, and the prospectors aban- 
doned it. None of them appreciated the presence of 
the immense deposits of tin which the hills contained. 
The true value of the deposits was not known until 
Mr. J. A. Comer, who is prominent in the mining 
world for his discovery of the great borax beds of Ven- 
tura, Cal., became interested in the Trabuco Canyon, 
and was the first to discover the tin values. He formed 
a company which developed the property, digging sev- 
eral tunnels, sinking shafts, and building the stamp 
mill which is now working on the ores. 

. 

The presence of tin would never be detected by 
the ‘‘ tenderfoot.’’ The metal is concealed in the form 
of a blackish substance, and is found in clay slate, the 
same rock in which it occurs in Cornwall, England. 
This rock to the eye is unattractive, of a dirty, brown- 
ish color ; but it has at the surface one peculiarity. It 
is covered in many places by a capping, as it were, of 
iron ore. This capping the Cornishmen call the “* iron 
hat’’; and they have a couplet which says, ‘‘ Look for 
that little iron hat ; you’re sure to find your tin in that’’ 

-or words to that effect. 

An unusual feature of the tin ore as it is found in 
southern California is the presence everywhere of 
tellurium, which is a form of gold. In certain veins 
assays have been made which show that there is $434 
in gold in every ton of ore, which contains also more 
than $5 in tin. The tunnel in the mountain-side near- 
est the mill extends through a body of ore which aver- 
ages, according to assay, more than $10 to the ton in 
gold with varying tin values. 

The richest tin bodies are not found in ledges, as 
gold usually occurs, but are in great buried columns, 
almost vertical, the values increasing with depth from 
the very nature of the tin’s formation ; for the density 
of the tin fumes in the formative period necessarily 
grew less as the fumes neared the surface, being 
farther from the source. A shaft which is 150 feet 
deep at the Santa Ana tin mines shows this. At 
the surface of the ground there was found only about 
an ounce of tin to the ton of rock, but the relative 
quantity of the metal increased as the shaft was low- 
ered until each ton of ore at the bottom of the shaft 
now contains twelve pounds of tin. 

— 

The process of extraction, which was a difficult one, 
has been worked out by Colonel A. B. Hawley, a dis- 
tinguished chemist of Los Angeles. The plan is to 
run the ore through the stamp mill first, take out the 
gold by what is known as the cyanide process — the ap- 
plication to the ore of a solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium-—and then collect the tin crystals on what are 
called concentrating tables. The tin crystals are then 
smelted in order to obtain the metallic tin. 

The development of these large deposits in Califor- 


nia may have a considerable effect on the tin market 
of the world. The industry is controlled now, I am 
told, by the “‘tin trust,’’ which bought and closed 
down the Temescal tin mines in Riverside County, 
Cal., which were opened several years ago, the 
“‘trust ’’ seeking to suppress the production of the 
metal in the United States. These Temescal mines 
were six miles from the Santa Ana mines. It is said 
that the ‘‘ tin trust,’’ controlling all the tin mines of 
the Old World, obtains every year from the sale of the 
metal in America a net profit of ten million dollars. 
This the “‘trust’’ is able to do because America pro- 
duces no tin itself. The only producing tin mines in 
the New World are in Bolivia. Deposits of the metal 
have been found also in Durango, Mexico, being in the 
same general area, evidently, as the Orange County 
mines. The Bolivia mines produce, according to the 
figures given in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 5,000 
tons a year; while by far the largest product comes 
from Malacca and the surrounding islands, known as 
the Straits Settlements. The same authority gives the 
present annual yield of these mines as 46,000 tons ; 
and these are the mines which are beginning to show 
signs of exhaustion. The Dutch East Indies yield 14,- 
000 tons of tin annually; Australia produces 5,000 
tons, and that is the amount also mined in Cornwall, 
England. The geological formation of the Cornwall, 
the Bolivia, and the Santa Ana (Cal.) mines is iden- 
tical, but the deposits in the latter seem to be richer 
than in either of the other two. 

There is a most peculiar quality of this metal, tin, 
that is not known in any other of the common metals, 
and this is what the metallurgists call its ‘‘ery.’’ 
When a piece of the metal is bent, but not broken, the 
derangement of the molecules causes a characteristic 
sound. It is a sound that has even a plaintive note; 
and it is this resonant quality of tin that gives the 
tone to bells, for tin is an essential element of bell- 
metal. This ‘“‘cry’’ of 
tin is heard, too, in 
the reverberant melody 













of the great pipe- 
organs. The “ery” 
of the metal varies 
with its quality, and 


the expert can deter- 
mine the quality by the 
sound alone. 





THE MOUNTAIN CREEK IN TRABUCO CANYON, WHERE THE FIRST 
DISCOVERY WAS MADE. 





MILL FOR EXTRACTING TIN AND GOLD AT THE SANTA ANA MINE 
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OT LONG ago the 
superintendent of 
a rubber plantation in 
Mexico bought, in the 
capital city of that 
country, a large quan- 
tity of very rude but 
gaudy personal orna- 
ments. Among them were chains of beads as large as 
birds’ eggs; broad brass rings, with settings made of 
vari-colored glass ; bracelets, with glittering, scintil- 
lating bangles; ear-rings, pins, and lockets-——all of 
a coarse and tawdry splendor. To the salesman he 
remarked, 

‘IT am going to use these as civilizing agents.’’ 

And the way in which the superintendent did this is 
unique. The native Indian of southern Mexico, who 
is descended from the aborigines of the land and has 
none of the Spanish blood in his veins, is perhaps the 
laziest individual on earth. His ordinary life requires 
little effort. He has a “‘ shirt on his back,’’ and when 
he is hungry he may go, if he wishes, to a banana 
grove, only afew steps away, and by merely lifting his 
hand he may obtain all he wants to eat. He lives in 
an atmosphere like that under the glass in a green- 
house. The steamy, soft heat is not conducive to 
effort. The native is languid, listless, and idle. 

But American commercial activity needs the co- 
operation of these natives. They are wanted to do the 
labor of the plantations which the American planters 
have established and are cultivating in the natives’ 
haunts. So the superintendent was buying this jew- 
elry as an incentive to the natives to work, but not 
directly as a gift for services. The superintendent 
went deeper than that. It seems that he is a student 
of human nature. 

The savage loves bright ornaments. And the ring 
in his lips is the first sign of civilization. But in a 
land overgrown with tropical vegetation, metals and 
other things that could be made into decorations are not 
at hand. The superintendent of the rubber plantation 
began at once to cultivate among the Mexican squaws 
the innate desire for ornament. He knew that they 
would depend upon their men to get these ornaments 
forthem. And he easily arranged matters so that the 
men, in order to obtain the coveted trinkets, must 
work on the plantations. 

His plan succeeded. He got more work out of his 
Indians than he ever did before. One Indian wench 
would be given a ring with a purple glass setting by 
a young man who had labored hard on the plantation 
to get enough money to buy it. Then all the other 
wenches, seeing the pretty bauble, would immediately 
covet it; and the other young men would have to toil 
industriously to maintain their standing in the affec- 
tions of those whom they loved and sought. So this 
superintendent at once established an active colony 
active, that is, in comparison with others. 

But even with the unusual and ingenious methods 
practiced by the resourceful American the native In- 
dians of Mexico cannot be induced to work steadily. 
When they have made a few dollars, perhaps ten or 
fifteen, they stop work and retire to spend in riotous 
living what they have earned. Then their places are 
taken by others who have indulged their period of 
idleness and seek employment again to earn the price 
of pleasure. Thus the forces of workmen are con- 
stantly changing and shifting. And these natives 
must be paid in advance. It is a time-honored cus- 
tom ; and the amount advanced is sometimes so great 
that the employer owns the laborer’s services for many 
weeks tocome. The Indians who are thus under ob- 
ligations to their employers are called ‘‘ mozos,’’ and 
are in demand, because they are obliged to work. 
When a “‘mozo’”’ wishes to change his place of oc- 
cupation he must find some one who will buy his ac- 
count from his employer. These debts for labor 
amount sometimes to $200 ; 
in some cases they are not 
more than $25. But the na- 
tive, always wanting more 





money, is apt to increase 
them. 

These Indians are small 
men, no higher than the 


shoulder of the 


PLANTATION HOUSES AND YOUNG RUBBER-TREES ON THE CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION COMPANY'S PLANTATION IN CHIAPAS, MEXICO. 


wart or muscular. Yet some of them carry burdens 
so heavy that they cannot themselves lift them from 
the ground. But when this burden is placed by others 
on the native’s back, he will walk under it for 
hours without resting. Mexican Indians have been 
known to paddle heavy, clumsy canoes all day long 
in the heat on the sluggish tropical rivers —work that 
would prostrate a strong and muscular American in 
an hour. 

Corn is the principal diet. Beans are sometimes 
on the bill-of-fare, but meat is not especially desired. 
The Mexican Indian is practically a vegetarian. I 
learned recently how these dark-skinned little Mexi- 
cans are employed in the rubber industry of Mexico, 
and how this rubber culture is carried on—all of which 
is to me extremely interesting, and important, too, be- 
cause it is one of the new fields of American activity 
in Mexico, our “* frontier.’’ 

The work can best be described by giving attention 
to the operations of one particular plantation, and my 
information concerns that owned by a co-operative or- 
ganization known as the Conservative Rubber Pro- 
duction Company, with headquarters in San Francisco. 
The plantation consists of 6,700 acres in the State of 
Chiapas, southeast of Vera Cruz, directly south of the 
port of Frontera on the Tulija River, and not far from 
the Guatemala line. 

In the beginning it was a tract of tropical jungle. 
There were trees and vines and a dense undergrowth 
of shrubs, and these with the fallen and decaying trees 
made this district well-nighimpassable. Progress from 
one place to another in the far interior was made on 
the rivers in canoes, these being rude dugouts made 
from logs by the native Indians. The first step in the 
preparation of the ground--the soil being intensely 
rich—for the planting of rubber orchards was to clear 
away the native brush and timber. Much of this was 
burned, the ashes and the charred timbers remaining 
on the soil. Then the rubber-trees were planted. 

Rubber seeds occur in thick clusters of a pulpy ma- 
terial on the trees. During the month of May they 
ripen, and then these clusters open and the seeds fall 
to the ground. Before this occurs native laborers are 
sent out from the plantation into the forest to find the 
wild rubber-trees and clean the ground under them, so 
that when the seed falls it may be easily collected. In 
June and July, when the rains are warm and the sun- 
shine is hot, the seeds are planted. This is very easily 
done. With a stick or with the finger two little 
trenches perhaps half an inch deep are made in the 
soft soil, and the seed is placed at their juncture, being 
covered with only a shallow bit of earth. 

The shoot soon springs up and grows very rapidly. 
In three months the sturdy plant has assumed the pro- 
portions of a tree and is nearly as high as a man’s 
waist. In six months it is nearly to his shoulder, con- 
stantly growing stouter and broadening. In nine 
months it is a foot higher than a native; and its 
growth continues with tropical rapidity. In their 
natural state the young rubber-trees begin their growth 
in the dense shadows of the forest, so it is necessary 
to provide shade for the young cultivated plants 
during the first months of their lives. This is done on 
the plantation of the Conservative Company by plant- 
ing corn along with them. And when shade is no 
longer needed, sweet-potato vines are grown in the 
rubber orchards to keep the ground covered so that it 
will not dry out under the tropical sun’s heat. 

Six hundred trees to the acre are planted first. 
This is just three times too dense for the permanent 
orchard. By the fifth year trees so planted will begin 
to interfere with one another’s growth. Then the 
tapping of the extra trees will begin, and the rub- 
ber liquid from their bark will be taken out entirely 
so that the trees will die. This is the beginning of 
the process of thinning out. During the sixth year it 
will continue, so that when the orchard is seven years 








old there will be 200 
trees on every acre, and 
they will stand about 
fourteen feet apart on 
all sides. These trees 
will remain. 

At seven years they 
are old enough to begin 
yielding their regular output of rubber. The product of 
five-year-old trees, “‘ tapped to death,”’ is four ounces; of 
six-year-old trees, given the same severe treatment, 
eight ounces ; and trees seven years old and older will 
yield one pound or more of rubber a year. With rubber 
at sixty cents a pound the product of each acre before 
the end of the seventh year would be $210 : thirty dol- 
lars from the 200 five-year-old trees, yielding four 
ounces each ; sixty dollars from the six-year-old trees, 
yielding eight ounces each; and $120 from the seven- 
year-old trees, yielding a pound apiece. And after 
the seventh year it is estimated that the 200 trees of 
each acre will produce from $150 to $200 an acre. 

On this plantation in Chiapas province 6,000 of the 
6,700 acres are set aside for rubber orchards. The 
other 700 acres are occupied by the plantation build- 
ings and laborers’ dwellings—there are 200 laborers at 
certain periods of the year—and a part of the 700 
acres will be corn-fields and gardens to provide food 
for the workers and for pasture for cattle, sheep, and 
horses. 

The plantation is being conducted on a novel and 
interesting co-operative plan. A share of stock is is- 
sued for each acre of land that is devoted to rubber 
production, so that there are 6,000 shares. The first 
subscribers to stock are to receive the product of the 
first acres planted. The arrangement is such that 
each shareholder in the co-operative concern owns 
practically as many acres as he has shares. Thus, if 
one man owns five shares, he will receive the profits of 
five acres. It is a new plan, and it is believed it will 
work well, particularly as the shareholders have pro- 
vided safeguards for honest and proper conduct of the 
business. The men who have been chosen officers of 
the company are of high standing ; and each year a 
representative, elected by the shareholders, is to visit 
the plantation in Mexico and report the progress and 
conditions to his associates. This co-operative plan is 
adopted because rubber culture in order to be profit- 
able must be conducted on a large scale. The equip- 
ment and operation of a plantation require the expend- 
iture of more money than could be spared by individ- 
uals who, by uniting with others, distribute the expense, 
and by large operations increase the profits. The con- 
duct of a plantation of 6,000 acres requires the making 
of roads and the construction of buildings and even 
telephone lines. One of these has already reached the 
rubber orchard in Chiapas, which I have described, 
and a line twenty miles long is building to connect 
with the Federal telegraph office, so that quick com- 
munication with the outside world may be had. 

That the soil and climate of Mexico are particu- 
larly well adapted for the large production of rubber 
is shown by the exportations from that country as 
given in recent official reports. During the first six 
months of this year 173,000 pounds of this product was 
shipped from the Mexican ports. One vessel alone, the 
Havana, carried 30,800 pounds ina single cargo. Dur- 
ing the shipping season of 1898 and 1899, 421,493 
pounds of rubber was exported from Mexico, and the 
exportation has since that time been increasing. This 
rubber is obtained largely by the natives from the wild 
trees. But their methods are wasteful. In nearly 
every instance in Mexico, as well as in all other rub- 
ber-producing countries of the world, they kill by ex- 
cesssive tapping the trees which they find ; so that the 
wild product is becoming more difficult to obtain every- 
where, and the cultivated orchards will soon have to 
be depended on entirely to make up this supply. 

More than a_ hundred 
million pounds of rubber is 
used by the world every 
year, and the demand is 
growing with the more 
general use of manufac- 
tured articles. Electricity 
alone has_ increased _ im- 

mensely the 
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How Nat Goodwin Takes Liberties 
With Shakespeare e By Eleanor Franklin 














The New Am- 


WELL, there’s just no doubt about it. 

sterdam Theatre, opened recently by Mr. Nat C. 
Goodwin in a sumptuous production of Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ A Midsummer-night’s Dream,”’ is the 
most airy, fairy, beautiful thing in the way of a play- 


house that the New York public has ever seen. We 
have to doff our hats and make a low salaam—first, I 
suppose, to Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, who gave up 
so many, many thousand beautiful golden ducats that 
this ‘‘ Midsummer-night’s Dream ’’ of a theatre might 
grow to perfection under its builders’ hands ; then to 
those builders themselves, who surely gave the best of 
brilliant talent to the creation and development of its 
manifold beauties. First there are Herts & Tallant, 
architects ; then George Gray Barnard, Grendellis & 
Ricci, St. John Issing, F. Hinton Perry, Peixotto, Sim- 
mons, Robert Blum, A. B. Wenzell, and a woman, 
Blanche Osterlog, sculptors, modelers, and painters. 
I was about to write sculptors, modelers, and artists, 
but there is no time like the present to correct a mis- 
use of English, and if the sculptors and modelers, 
wood-carvers and stained-glass makers, drapers and 
furnishers of the New Amsterdam Theatre are not 
artists, then we need a new word in the English lan- 
guaze. 

I don’t like eulogy. Things which merit eulogism 
should always strike us dumb; but for the builders and 
supporters of this new play-house let us at least be 
lavish in our appreciation. Descriptions seldom de- 
scribe, and I shouldn’t like to weave a curtain of thick 
words over anybody’s imaginary picture of this build- 
er’s dream in golden sunset tints. That is what they 
are--sunset tints, half hidden in a haze. Delicate vio- 
lets and pinks and rich yellow gold all floating through 
softest green. There is plenty of color, but it all re- 
solves itself into this mellow green, which proves that 
the blending is faultless. L'art nouveau cannot mis- 
lead. The ‘‘new art’”’ is so distinctive, so different 
from all our old notions of art, that the first word we 
instinctively apply to it wherever we see it is, ‘‘ mod- 
ern.’’ In its graceful long lines, in its flaring, brilliant, 
and softly pulsating colors, in its quaint, half-mad 
dream-world designs, it is like a sudden, impatient 
sweeping upward flash of youthful longing to fly away 
from a world too solid and tradition-laden for the full 
swing of buoyant freedom. And if you have imagina- 
tion, that is the first word that will leap to your lips 
when you enter the New Amsterdam Theatre the first 
time —freedom ! 

There is not a narrow nor contracted line in the 
whole structure except the entrance on Forty-second 
Street. What a pity there wasn’t room to make it a 
palace of art outside as it is in. What a joy it would 
have been to the builders could they have enshrined 
their jewels of interior decoration in a befitting casket. 
Why are we building New York+so ugly on the outside 
and so beautiful within? No;*I don’t exactly mean 
that either. New York is anything but ugly on the 
outside. It has a gaunt, giant personality that makes 
the hearts of its lovers swell with a sensation of 
mingled pride, admiration, and exultant defiance. We 
challenge the world to show us anything more remark- 
able than our Broadway. It is exhilarating. It makes 
us feel like trying to live up to our own lofty concep- 
tion of things. But, speaking from a purely zsthetic 
standpoint, is it beautiful? Say yes, New Yorkers; 
say yes! Of course it is beautiful! Beautiful in its 
gigantic, exuberant, glorious, defiant individuality; but 
it has no particular gems of architectural perfection to 
point out to visitors with a proud ‘‘ Behold !’’ as every 
European capital has. We have an art museum away up 
in Central Park to which people make “‘ pilgrimages ”’; 
but it is not at the heart of things for the masses to 
enjoy, even though it is the ‘‘ Metropolitan’’ Art Mu- 
seum. We also have a huge dry-goods box on the cor- 
ner of Fortieth Street and Broadway, which we call the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Metropolitan? Why? 
How contracted we are in this cosmopolitan city of 
ours. A metropolitan street railway may be all right, 
but metropolitan opera and art that mostly comes 


from European capitals? Well, some day we will 
have American institutions of art in this great city of 
which we may think with modest pride, even while 
standing in the grand court of the overwhelming 
Louvre or before the soul-stirring beauty of the Paris 
Opera House. And in the meantime we will take our 
European visitors down Broadway at night ; get them 
into the clang and clamor of things that means Amer- 
ica, and incidentally take them inside ; show them the 
interior of New York, and in the language of New 
York itself say, “‘ Can you beat it ?’’ 

Our theatres have never been so much to brag 
about. While they are superior in every way to most 
European theatres, they are still for the most part 
commonplace. But now! After we have taken our 
visitors into a few cafés and hotels and luxurious stores 
we may lead them through the lumber and dirt in 
Forty-second Street to the New Amsterdam Theatre 
and say, “* Behold!’’ I think there is hardly any doubt 
that for a simple play-house, designed for the produc- 
tion of all sorts of drama and light opera, it has not its 
equal in the world. Next to the sumptuousness of the 
new theatre, in the line of rich surprises supplied by 
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Klaw & Erlanger, stands the gorgeousness of the pro- 
duction of ‘‘A Midsummer -night’s Dream,’’ with 
which Mr. Nat C. Goodwin opened the house. If 
Shakespeare could have recrossed the River Styx for 
that one night, and occupied one of the stage-boxes 
usually reserved for the author, he would have been 
the most interested spectator in the house. If he had 
been called upon for the inevitable speech he would 
have said, emphatically, ‘“‘I didn’t do it! There is 
some mistake. I am not the man you want. The 
wonderful thing you have seen to-night bears a slight 
resemblance to one of my plays, but, indeed, in my 
wildest moments I never dreamed of anything like it. 
The men you want to honor with your applause are the 
stage carpenter, the electrician, the scene painter, the 
stage director, and the costumer. Without one of my 
immortal lines—which, by the way, I wish the modern 
actor would handle with a trifle more respect—this re- 
markable spectacle we have witnessed to-night would 











be worth recrossing the River Styx to see. 
revelation to me. 


It isa 
So, ladies and gentlemen, please 
don’t call it Shakespeare, because it is hardly fair. In 
behalf of my respected collaborators, who have done me 
the honor to incorporate my ‘Midsummer - night’s 
Dream’ in the wonderful fantastic creation we have 
beheld to-night, I thank you one and all for your 


kind applause.’’ Exit Mr. Shakespeare ; back to the 
place of blessed forgetfulness ! 

Of Mr. Nat C. Goodwin’s idea of Bottom it is only 
necessary to say that it is genuinely funny. What 
else should it be ?_ The ridiculous burlesque of ‘‘ Pyr- 
amus and Thisbe”’ as played by him and his associ- 
ates has more hearty laughs in it than Weber & Fields 
and Rogers Brothers put together, for which much 
thanks. It is great to be able to laugh uproariously 
at something in this day of flabby humor, even if it 
does rather disturb one’s solemn worshipful attitude 
toward the great immortal bard. There are some 
women in Mr. Goodwin’s production of ‘‘A Mid- 
summer-night’s Dream’’; but of the principal ones 
it is quite impossible to write on a horizontal line. If 
I could write in wavering downward curves, with an 
occasional dim fluttering line piping off in an upward 
direction, I would attempt to say something about Miss 
Ida Conquest’s Helena. A long-drawn ‘‘ Oh-h-h,’’ be- 
gun about the middle register, then carried upward about 
two and a half intervals and finished off with a flicker- 
ing, whining, downward inflection just as far as you 
can go, is about as adequate a description of this re- 
markable performance as I can think of. It not only 
describes Miss Conquest’s reading of the part, but it 
also fits her acting, for the most part, although one 
must confess she occasionally draped herself against 
the stage picture in a way that was an unusual delight 
to the eye. Miss Conquest is beautiful, and she wears 
a classic costume charmingly, but she doesn’t know 
the first principles of elocution and voice management, 
if these two arts can be spoken of separately in this 
connection. If Miss Florence Rockwell, who plays 
Hermia, could give Miss Conquest a little of her snap- 
piness and receive in return a bit of the latter’s too. 
too utterly softness, we might have a couple of charm- 
ing characterizations by these two charming actresses. 

Oh, well, it isn’t often our girls nowadays get a 
chance to try their talents in classic parts, and I don’t 
doubt it would be difficult for any of them to realize 
our ideal conception of such réles. Anyway, the New 
Amsterdam Theatre and the New Amsterdam “* Mid- 
summer-night’s Dream ”’ are the newest new and most 
gorgeously beautiful things seen in New York this 
season, and for both of them we should be duly and 
humbly and sincerely grateful. 

s o 


A Cathedral Lost in Speculation. 


BY VIRTUE of his calling a clergyman has within 
his proper and legitimate sphere a large range of 
activities in addition to those that are purely spiritual. 
He may, and should, interest himself in the moral, 
social, and industrial welfare of the people to whom 
he ministers and among whom he resides, and should 
endeavor to promote, so far as his powers and oppor- 
tunities permit, the well-being of all his fellow-men in 
these directions. But it has hardly needed the sad ex- 
ample recently set by a clergyman of Denver to prove 
once more that stock speculation and kindred enter- 
prises requiring a special degree of financial acumen 
and commercial shrewdness are not profitable to men 
of the cloth, and do not contribute to their influence 
and prestige with the members of their flocks. In 
the case in question, the clergyman, the priest of a 
Denver church, in whose hands some $52,000 to be 
used toward building a Roman Catholic cathedral had 
been intrusted, thought he saw an opportunity to 
double the money by investing it in mining stocks. 
His forecast was wrong, and he invested only to lose 
nearly every dollar of the fund. The clergyman has 
made a full confession and taken all the blame upon 
himself—but confessions will not build cathedrals. 
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How the California Steer Makes 


S OM E- 

TIMES 
it seems to 
me that the 
life of a beef 
animal on a 
California 
cattle ranch 
must be 
about the 
happiest 
existence 
It isa short life, but it is free from 
all anxiety, pain, or hardship. It is a life of 
pure comfort. There is no suffering from excessive 
heat, no shivering in the cold, no fierce competition 
for food. In the morning the beef animal rises 
from a pleasant resting-place, stretches himself, and 
without further effort begins his first meal of the 
day. It is sunrise. The air is cool and refresh- 
ing ; the grass is crisp and covered with dew. During 
ten months of the year it is green. All winter long 
the hillsides of a California cattle range are emerald, 
for winter is the California summer. Their dry months, 
the months of seasoning and ripening, are the summer 
months to us in the East. In August and September 
only, the ranch is brown and green, the trees keeping 
their color, the grass curing to hay under the summer 
sun. But whether the grass is green or brown, the 
cattle relish it and thrive on it. The dry grasses are 
the sweeter. The juices are concentrated. 

From sunrise until about ten o’clock the beef ani- 
mal leisurely takes his breakfast. There is no effort 
in getting it. His breakfast is everywhere, for miles. 
No one can drive him away from it. About ten o’clock 
his appetite, which was so keen at sunrise, is appeased 
and the beef animal feels a desire for water. 

On all the hillsides of the ranch one sees paths, 
scattered at first, and then converging into one well- 
beaten trail, just as the fingers and thumb unite in the 
palm of the hand. These cattle trails lead to a cool 
spring that is never dry, or to a creek or river. 
The thirst of the animal is abundantly satisfied, and 
in that, the mere gratification of a strong physical 
desire, there is a pleasure. ‘Then he lies down with a 
sigh of satisfaction and good feeling in the shade to 
rest and chew his cud, with eyes half shut, with an 
expression that is almost a smile. He lies there serene 
and happy until the middle of the afternoon. 

The climate on the California ranch land is mild 
and gentle and hospitable. ‘* Be comfortable, make 
yourself at home,’’ it says to the stranger ; and to those 
who live in it year in and year out it speaks reassur- 
ingly, telling them that it will not desert them, that it 
will remain with them forever ; and it extends its hos- 
pitality to the dumb animal, too, so the beef creature 
does not fear deprivation. He leisurely rises again at 
three o’clock or so in the afternoon and partakes of 
his second meal. He wanders over the hillsides or 
browses among the trees or thickets in the cooling 
evening until darkness falls, when he lies down again 
to sleep. And this is his life for three or four years, 
until he is driven away to market. He lives his youth 
only and nothing more. His period of life is that 
epoch alone which health and vigor and freedom from 
responsibility make the time of greatest happiness. It 
is cut off before the coming of decline and decay. 

The fertile California hillsides seem to be the ideal 
home for cattle. Let me describe a ranch which 
I visited last September in Mendocino County, Cal., 
owned by the California Cattle and Land Company, 
with offices at 615, 616, and 617 Hayward building, 
San Francisco. There were ninety-eight square miles 
of range—30,000 acres of it owned and controlled by 
the company, and surrounding the large section which 
is still unsurveyed and is a free range belonging still 
to the United States government, but inaccessible, ex- 
cepting through the fenced land of the California Cattle 
Company. No one else can use this land unless the 
company gives permission. It is just as valuable to 
the members of the company as though they owned it 
all. The ground is a high, rolling hill country with a 
few mineral peaks of rough rock that in the East 
would be called big mountains, and would make the 
Catskills insignificant. These hills on this Mendocino 
County ranch are entirely covered with either grass or 
timber, and are well supplied with water everywhere 
either by springs or running streams. This is the main 
factor on a good cattle ranch, water being its most val- 
uable feature. The timber is distributed in groves or 
clumps of trees or in longer stretches along the larger 
streams. 

On the side hills and among the trees the cattle 
feed in groups of from half a dozen to a score, the 
cows with their calves, the ‘‘ kings of the herd,’’ and 
the sleek, fat steers together. The cattle are never 
frightened. 

When the animals are gathered for the market or 
the branding pen, dogs are used by the herdsmen, and 
these dogs become so well trained that a good one is 
much more valuable than any man, or even a horse 
and man. The cattle dogs are greatly prized. Some 
of them sell as high as a hundred dollars each. The 
necessary breeding of a cattle dog is only this, that his 
mother and father could ‘“‘ drive cattle.’’ 

All this range is fenced so that the animals graze 
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undisturbed, excepting when the steers, three or four 
years old, are gathered twice a year, fall or spring, for 
the beef market, or the calves are collected in the 
spring to be branded and turned into their respective 
pastures. Some of these contain as much as one 
thousand acres under fence, which to the ordinary 
Eastern farmer would mean a very large acreage in- 
deed. But this company has five such pastures, all 
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well inclosed by more than seventy miles of fence ; 
and more fences still are being built. 

The trees furnish shelter from the noonday sun in 
summer and from the coolest winds of winter. The 
temperature seldom falls below freezing ; and during 
the winter months cattle feed in the lower valleys at 
an elevation of from 600 to 2,000 feet, avoiding the 
slightly lower temperature above. In the summer 
they graze among the hilltops at an elevation of from 
2,000 to 3,300 feet, among the springs and the heads 
of the streams. But the trees are not only a protec- 
tion, they furnish a relished food. The young shoots 
of the maple and oak are sometimes preferred by the 
cattle even to grass. 

And of this there is always a supply~—-foxtail, wild 
clover, alfilaria, wild oats, ‘‘bunch grass,’’ chess, 
varve, rye grass, and others. In some spots the 
grass is ‘“‘sweeter’’ than in others—where the wild 
clover grows, for instance. The heavy winter rains 
and the mists that come with the sea air and settle 
in the valleys have much to do with the abundance of 
the grass. The soil is a black loam and very fertile. 
On a range like this the cows are prolific, the calves 
grow rapidly, the steers fatten, and all are comfort- 
able, happy, and contented. 

saw, as I rode over the grassy hills, the steady 
increase of the progeny of one cow. The old mother 
was oddly marked—almost white in color, with peculiar 
red patches on her neck and shoulders. She was a 
grandmother, and in three years she had six descend- 
ants. The oldest of these was a three-year-old cow, 
the mother of a yearling heifer and a young calf. The 
second of the grandmother’s offspring was a two-year- 
old cow, which had just dropped a calf. The third 
was a yearling, and the old cow herself had a young 
calf. This made seven in all, and there could be no 
mistake about their relationship, because all of them 
were nearly white and bore the peculiar markings on 
neck and shoulder like those of the old mother. 

The market value of these seven cattle is about 
$190. Three years before, the old cow and her first 
salf were bought for fifty dollars. She and her off- 
spring had been milked, and their milk, sold or made 
into butter, made during those three years $170. So 
that the old cow at the end of three years represented 
$350. 

And the genial climate and abundant food made 
this steady increase possible. Eighty per cent. of the 
cows ona ranch like this in California raise to maturity 
without loss a calf every year. It is worth $10 asa 
calf, $20 as a yearling, and after that 44 cents per 
pound for beef, so that if it weighed 1,000 pounds in 
its third year it would sell for $45—more than doubling 
its value every year. While I was there 200 head of 
beef cattle were being shipped by the buyers who come 
to the ranch to make purchases. And I learned that 
the cattle averaged in weight 1,300 pounds right off 
the grass, giving a value per head of $58. I was not 
surprised to hear that this ranch had produced the 
best beef cattle in the whole State of California. 

This ranch, over which I rode last September as a 
guest of Mr. E. D. Baker, president of the California 
Cattle Company, is interesting from another point 
of view. It is a co-operative cattle ranch, and its 
plan of organization is unique. It furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for any man anywhere in the United States, or 
in the world for that matter, to go into the cattle busi- 
ness, starting with a very small capital. The plan was 
devised and put into operation by Mr. Baker and his 
associates, who are men of the highest standing. Mr. 
Baker has been prominent in business circles on the 
coast for years, and has other large business interests 
in San Francisco and elsewhere. He and his associates 
and Mr. Jacob Rupley, the superintendent of the 
ranch, are all experienced cattlemen ; they know the 
business. Mr. Baker and Mr. Rupley had a ranch in 
northern California before they took an interest in 
Mendocino County. 

The plan of the organization furnishes two ave- 
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nues for en- 
tering co- 
o peration. 
One of 
these, as 
explained to 
me by Mr. 
Baker, is 
for the out- 
sider to buy 
his own cat- 
tle through 
the California Cattle Company, or otherwise, and 
the .company will permit these cattle to run on 
its range, caring for them and marketing them 
for a share in the profits. In this way the pur- 
chaser of a few cows at first will soon have a 
goodly herd of his own, for each cow in ten years 
will bear eight calves, and cows here become mothers 
at two years old. 3y a sort of progression the 
number soon becomes very great. How about the 
male calves? you ask. The company has provided 
that the participator may maintain a herd of cows, for 
it will at any time exchange a heifer for a steer calf 
for a bonus of two dollars. And this herd of cows is 
constantly earning money at the dairy. A California 
cow of average value will earn in milk and butter, ac- 
cording to statistics, a net profit of three dollars a 
month for eight months of the year. Thus, while the 
herd is growing, each cow is earning twenty-four dol- 
lars a year, for a large dairy is to be a part of this co- 
operative establishment. 

While one plan of this unique cattle organization 
gives an opportunity for a man to become the owner 
of a herd of cattle from a small beginning, the other 
plan gives him an interest in the entire ranch and 
property. The company is incorporated for $150,000, 
divided into 150,000 shares. Seventy-five thousand of 
these shares are held by Mr. Baker and his associates. 
Some of the remaining 75,000 shares may be bought, 
giving the purchaser a proportionate interest in the 
ranch and its stock. Money invested in cattle, prop- 
erly handled on a California ranch, as shown by re- 
turns from large ranches, will earn thirty per cent., or 
thirty dollars every year, after the first investment of 
$100. But this co-operation pays at once to those who 
join it eight per cent. interest on their money, and this 
money is guaranteed in such a way that its payment 
is absolutely certain by the Central Bank and Trust 
Company, of California, a concern with a paid-up cap- 
ital of two million dollars. Earnings of the company 
above that amount are to be distributed among the 
participants in the organization, and this additional 
payment is expected to be ten or fifteen per cent. 
every year. 

The ranch is not to depend on its beef product alone 
for making money. On a California range like this 
there are many other chances for profit, and all these 
are planned to be taken advantage of here. This 
ranch has now 1,000 head of cattle roaming over its 
hills. The number can be trebled. Oak-trees are 
everywhere, and they produce millions of bushels of 
acorns. Upon these hogs fatten. A hundred brood 
sows, costing ten dollars each, have produced, while 
living on grass and acorns of a California ranch, $4,000 
a year in pork, the pork being their offspring. And 
this is another unique feature of the California cattle 
land. And where a dairy is operated, as is to be done 
on the ranch which I visited, there is a large quantity 
of skimmed milk to be fed to hogs, while the cream 
has gone into butter, and butter can be contracted for 
twenty-two cents a pound the year around. Chickens 
and turkeys live on these ranches without other food 
than the grasses, nuts, and berries, and without other 
shelter than the trees. 

Close by the ranch-house of the place which I visited 
in September a score of big turkeys roosted every 
night among the trees, noisily quarreling as they flut- 
tered into their places. And it was near enough to 
Thanksgiving time to make these turkeys extremely 
interesting. Dried beef, bacon, and ham are prod- 
ucts, too, of the California ranch, and are preferred in 
the State to the packing-house product. So a smoke- 
house, I was told by Mr. Baker, is to be one of the 
plants of the co-operative ranch. Beef, milk, butter, 
cheese, pork, ham, bacon, dried beef, chickens, eggs, 
and turkeys—these are the products of a California 
ranch. It is a different proposition from the range on 
the plains. 

The increasing value of beef, which fact is painfully 
apparent to every housewife in the country, as well as 
to him who foots the bills, makes the industry of cattle 
raising constantly more profitable. During the last 
fifteen years the population of the United States has 
grown enormously, the consumption of meat per capita 
has nevertheless increased twenty-five per cent. Under 
these conditions declining beef prices are not to be 
expected. The United States does not produce all the 
cattle that it needs. Vast numbers are imported every 
year from Mexico. Last spring one concern alone 
brought over the line from Mexico 100,000 calves. On 
these it was obliged to pay an export duty of $2 per 
head, or $200,000. The beef and dairy business of the 
United States along with the other products from cattle 
amounts every year to more than four hundred million 
dollars. 
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| Gold Follows Death in the Mojave Desert ~ 
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HE MOJAVE DESERT in California has been 
known for its terrors. It has been extremely 
interesting because of its former absolute barrenness, 
because its only product was death. Many a weird 
tale has been told of wanderings in the fearful heat, 
the blinding light, the choking dust of this desolate 
desert of California. It was only recently that the 
corpses of three men, who had lost their way in the 
great pathless region, were found. 

The heat and the drought are the fatal enemies of 
life in the Mojave country. I am told by those who 
know the desert best that the heat affects one differ- 
ently there than in the moist, hot climates. To be 
overcome by heat means usually a fainting and bleed- 
ing ; but in the Mojave desert the man who has walked 
too far or too fast in the dizzy light and heat notices a 
ringing in his ears. It is the first signal of danger. 
If he crawls at once under the shade of a yucca plant, 
which has some of the qualities of the cactus, and lies 
there very still for a while, all may be well with him. 
But if he persists in pushing forward, or there is no 
yucca shade at hand, his 
vision next becomes af- 
fected. Everything seems 
to be vibrating before 
him. The vibration is lat- 
eral—a sort of shimmer- 
ing of the landscape. 
Then the unfortunate one 
becomes bewildered. He 
thinks, but his thoughts 
are confused and he is 
filled with wild terror and 
panic; and then comes 
complete insanity. 

It is the insanity of 
an awful thirst. Every 
drop of blood, every nerve 
cell cries out for water. 
Persons crazed by the 
heat and drought and 
light of the desert have 
been discovered in their 
ravings imagining that 
they had found water, 
and that they were swim- 
ming, reveling in_ it; 
and this is said to be the 
almost inevitable fate of those who are overcome by 
this heat. It is no wonder that the Mojave desert, 
like Death Valley, which lies north of it, has had a 
fame for its terrors. 

But its reputation is changing ; it is coming to be 
known as one of the richest gold fields in the world. 
The Santa Fé Railroad, which runs its fine trains rapidly 
across it, has been a civilizing agent. The Salt Lake 
Railroad, belonging to United States Senator W. A. 
Clark, is being built through this hitherto unproduc- 
tive region. The desert covers an area of more than 
20,000 square miles. Its boundary is almost identical 
with that of San Bernardino County, the largest county 
of California. On the west are the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, on the south the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains, on the east the Colorado River, on the north the 
State of Nevada and Death Valley. The desert con- 
tains more acres than all of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, and Rhode Island. In this area little 
moisture comes. It is a vast, dry plain, drier now than 
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a few years ago. It is broken up by short ridges of 
low mountains, extending in all directions, following 
only the caprices of the volcanic action that formed 
them. There are 8,000 square miles of the mountain 
ranges, almost entirely without vegetation. Nearly 
11,000 square miles is the flat desert, with a sparse 
growth of the strange, gaunt plants that thrive with- 
out water—the ugly cactus, the coarse, spreading 
yucca with its lurid yellow flowers, the sage-brush, 
the ‘‘ rabbit ’’ grass, and the ‘‘squaw’”’ cabbage. Such 
is the desert’s vegetation. 

Within its boundaries are 700 square miles of 
“*dry lakes.’’ Formerly these were bodies of water ; 
now they are simply flat expanses of white sand which 
reflects the unbroken sunlight like porcelain. The 
desert has one river, the Mojave, which rises among 
the snow tops of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
starts bravely eastward across the barren plain. Its 
waters rapidly sink in the sands, until they are finally 
lost entirely in the bed of a dry lake. It is a strange 
river, strongest at its source and without a mouth. 

And it is an interesting 
contrast that in the ex- 
treme southwest corner of 
this desert lies one of the 
most fertile spots in 
America. Here the moist 
sea breezes penetrate and 
shed their blessing, and 
fruits and flowers are 
grown in rich profusion. 
But the Mojave country is 
rich in gold and other 
metals. The _ following 
minerals, ornamental ma- 
terial and gems, according 
to official information, are 
known to exist in it: gold, 
silver, copper, tin, iron, 
zinc, mineral paint, por- 
phyry, sandstone, gypsum, 
corundum, potter’s clay, 
fire clay, fuller’s earth, 
bauxite, coal, oil, asbestos, 
mica, apatite, kaolin, nitre, 
carbonate of soda, glau- 
ber salts, epsom salts, 
aragonite, azurite, agate, 
obsidian, octahedrite, and onyx. 

During the last few years the development of the 
mines has done much to tame the desert. Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew, the statesman, diplomat, and 
orator, is one of the principal mine owners of the 
Mojave district. He is associated with several wealthy 
men of Rochester, N. Y., in the ownership of the 
Bagdad, for which, it is said, $2,000,000 was recently 
declined. The mines of the desert are in a crescent 
chain. The crescent begins in Kern County, Cal., 
swings down through San Bernardino County, and ex- 
tends into Nevada. At one extremity is the Rand 
district. Here, among others, is the most famous 
mine of the desert, the Yellow Aster. Since 1896 
it has produced $2,500,000. There are twelve miles of 
underground workings in the mine, and the 130 stamps 
of its mill and 200 men are producing every month 
$75,000. The mine is valued at $6,000,000. 

At Mojave, the next point on the crescent, are other 
rich mines, notable amongst them, the Echo. It is on 








‘MILL RUN” OF GOLD BULLION 
FROM THE ECHO MINE AT MOJAVE. 
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Soladad peak, the highest of the whole desert, 3,000 
feet above the surrounding country. It is in rough, 
volcanic land, and the veins of gold lie between bodies 
of phonolite and porphyry. The veins vary in width 
from four to fourteen feet, and the average value of 
the ore is fifteen dollars a ton. The gold is free in 
the rock and is milled at the mine, the product of the 
mine being about fifteen thousand dollars a month. 

Like other mines of the desert the veins here grow 
broader with increasing depth. The Echo Mine is 
typical of the Mojave district. It is four miles from 
the town of that name, and on the extreme western 
border of the desert. The mine has been developed 
and is operated by G. H. Hooper and F. C. Hooper, 
brothers, who are president and vice-president respect- 
ively, of the company which owns the property. Con- 
tinuing in a southern and easterly direction following 
the crescent, one passes through the Oro Grande dis- 
trict, the Pinor district, the Bagdad district, the Solo 
district, the Vanderbilt district, and over into the 
Searchlight district of Nevada. 

The Bagdad district, 
called after the Bagdad 
Mine, in which Senator 
Depew is interested, is 
extremely rich. And a 
man named John Suter, 
who was once a section 
hand, made the discovery. 
In the organization of the 
company, through Cali- 
fornia friends, Senator 
Depew became interested 
in the mine. It proved to 
be a bonanza. It is pro- 
ducing now $50,000 a 
month net ; and near it is 
the Chase Mine, named ir 
honor of Mr. B. E. Chase, 
of Rochester, N. Y., who, 
with Mr. Depew and other 
capitalists of the Empire 
State, is the owner of this 
mine also. Near by is the 
Roosevelt, which is also 
richly productive, and is 
owned by a company com- 
posed of Pasadena (Cal.) 
men. There are no other rich productive mines in this 
immediate district yet developed. 

It is a theory that this gold was carried down many 
years ago and deposited by a great stream of water, 
so that it is a buried ‘* placer’’ mine. 

The development of these mines has attracted wide 
attention in California, and has raised the mineral 
product of San Bernardino County until it was only 
third in the mineral yield of the State in 1902. Shasta 
and Kern counties are alone ahead of this desert county 
in mineral wealth, for last year San Bernardino County 
produced $3,308,002. Yet this does not represent the 
entire output of the Mojave desert, for two of its most 
important districts, the Rand and Mojave, are in Kern 
County. So the old fame of the Mojave desert is fast 
changing to a fame of another sort. It is being thor- 
oughly explored by prospectors. Its dangers are better 
understood, and the means for overcoming the difficul- 
ties that in the past have been so fatal are better 
known. 





















































THE ECHO CAMP ON THE DESERTS HIGHEST HILL. 


CAMP OF THE BAGDAD MINE, IN WHICH SENATOR CHAUNCEY DEPEW IS INTERESTED. 
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es THE BEST way to make money,’’ said a modern 

sage, ‘is to show those who have money how 
they can make more.’’ This statement is a truth be- 
cause there are more people in the United States now 
who have money than ever before. A few years ago 
this country was only embarking in business. It had 
to borrow its working capital in Europe. But our 
enterprises rapidly became profitable. We paid off our 
European debts, and now the Old World comes to us for 
money. During the five years from June, 1896, to June, 
1901, we bought from the world $3,750,542,752, and 
in the same period we sold to the world $6,277, 196,032. 
Thus we sold $2,526,653,280 more than we bought. 
This was the profit of the American nation. It was 
added to the wealth of the American people. 

While a few men made almost fabulous fortunes, 
the great mass of the people has gained in wealth 
We were, as a nation, borrowers before. Now 
we are investors. During two or three generations 
our established families have piled up fortunes. The 
grandfathers toiled with their hands. The grandsons 
are millionaires looking for opportunities to invest their 
money. Even the better class of wage-earners accu- 
mulating slowly are in the investor class. This situa- 
tion is particularly true in the East, where profit-pro- 
ducing enterprises have been established for years. 

This capital seeking investment has developed 
many industries, but none more than that of mining 
The stimulus has been enormous. New mineral fields 
hav’ been discovered, new methods have been devised 
and put into operation for the greater production of 
the metals, for industrial activity has increased the 
demand. Old mines that had long been abandoned 
not because their ore was exhausted, but because more 
expensive processes came to be needed to obtain their 
products, were rehabilitated and put into operation 
again by the use of this capital, which the people of 
the country had been accumulating. 

a 

The effect of this new activity was a gigantic 
growth in the country’s mineral production. The in- 
crease alone for three years beginning with 1898 was 
$369,784,867. Last year the mines produced the enor- 
mous sum of $1,027,000,000, or one-seventieth of the 
total wealth of the country. 

To make clear this wonderful production of *‘ things 
under the earth,’’ this illustration may be given: If 
the wealth of the nation were wiped out ; if its farms 
were destroyed, its manufactories annihilated, its 
railroads torn up and cast into the sea, its ships sunk ; 
if every vestige of the nation’s wealth were to perish 
and leave only its mines, the mining industry, at the 
rate of its last year’s returns, would rebuild the entire 
structure in seventy years. Its product in that single 
calendar year was sufficient to have considerably more 
than paid off the national debt, a statement which 
could not prove true of any other country on earth. 

Mining is, of course, in a sense speculative ; but so 
is every other business, or even profession. The ele- 
ment of chance is present everywhere. The business 
of mining is liked better to-day because it is better 
understood ; better known by the practical miners 
themselves because of the accumulated experience of 
others, the increase of mining knowledge, and the 
marvelously improved processes. The waste thrown 
from the mines a few years ago and containing metal 


also. 


*J.M. Graybill is one of the most prominent mining brokers on 
the Pacific coast. He has been active in the development of mines in 
California and Mexico. He is the publisher of the International Min- 
ing News, president of the Cecil R. Gold Mining and Milling Company, 
the Frances Mining, Milling and Cyaniding Company, the Buena 
Vista Mining Company, the Riverside Copper Mining Company, the 
Five Metals Mining Company operating in Arkansas, Arizona, and 
California, and director in the Jessie Belle Copper Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company, and prominently identified with other interests in the 
Southwest. 
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that could not then be extracted is now worked by 
modern machinery, making these waste heaps 
‘‘dumps,’’ as they are called-profitable mines in 
themselves. These new methods and appliances make 
it possible to pay large dividends from ore now that a 
few years ago could not be handled without loss. 

a 

The combination of skill and industry with the 
stimulus of capital has transformed mining into a 
science, increasing the certainty of its profit-making 
and reducing the element of chance. The location of 
a reasonably profitable vein of mineral means rich 
returns. If a ‘‘find’’ comes later, well and good. 
Mining is better understood among the general invest- 
ing or speculating public than ever before. The pub- 
lic knows pretty well to-day that mining is not a mere 
matter of getting up a company, which engages a 
mining engineer to wave a wand over the barren 
earth and produce gold that rapidly increases into 
Carnegiesque fortunes. The public has learned that 
making money in mining means patient digging and 
delving, running along dark, narrow levels, with can- 
dles in hand, to see where the ore is; breaking it 
down and hoisting it into the good sunlight ; pounding 
the rock to pieces and forcing it along space covered 
with quicksilver, if happily it is free gold, or con- 
centrating it—that is, removing the useless rock from 
that that carries gold and shipping it to reduction 
works. And doing all this takes time, money, and 
brains. 

Mining is not looked upon as a business by a great 
many, yet it is a business pure and simple, and when 
conducted as such, success is achieved. Those who 
claim mining to be a speculation would not for a 
moment say that an ordinary mercantile business was 
a speculation. But it is, and so is every other busi- 
ness. A dry-goods store speculates on what the pub- 
lic will use during a given season. How many cases 
are on record of a firm failing because the fashions 
changed suddenly, rendering the stock on hand prac- 
tically worthless ? 

—_ 

Manufacturing and commercial pursuits are always 
beset with many dangers. Markets may fluctuate 
and entirely destroy profits and capital. Agriculture, 
the time-honored pursuit, must depend upon climatic 
conditions. The values of a thoroughly prospected 
mine can be accurately estimated and the cost of ex- 
tracting the precious metals from the quartz can be 
concisely told. 

The wealth of the Pacific slope, which has given it 
some of the richest cities on the globe, has not come 
from manufactures nor from agricultural pursuits, but 
is the product of its. gold-bearing rock. 

Gold mining has been the pioneer that blazed the 
path for the splendid civilization of the West. For 
over half a century it has been building great cities, 
populating mountains and deserts alike, and trans- 














WHERE GOLD IS FOUND NEAR BALLARAT, CAL, 








forming the wild country into empires fit for kings. 
All of this rapid growth has been due to the fact that 
mining has attracted both men and capital, and has 
been the one factor in the progress of the entire West. 
The star of empire, the centre of population, and the 
centre of wealth are still moving westward. 

The discovery of new mining districts is no longer 
the result of accident, but the result of intelligent 
search for mineral by men trained by years of expe- 
rience in this business. . The prospector is a man to 
whom the mining world owes much. The fearless, 
sturdy miner, who from the rocky fastnesses of God’s 
eternal treasure-vaults brings together untold wealth 
without the loss of one dollar’s worth of previous 
accumulation is certainly a public benefactor. 

While the mineral production of the country is 
making fortunes for thousands who have invested in 
mines, the same caution and consideration should be 
used in making mining investments as one should use 
in buying a new house. Two features should be in- 
vestigated before a mining investment is made. One 
of these is the reasonableness of the proposition itself ; 
the other is the standing of those who make it. The 
latter is as important as the former. There have 
been a good many ‘“‘fakes’’ in the mining business. 
There are those who deliberately sell shares in a mine 
or a mining prospect which they know has no value, 
and those who are engaged in this nefarious practice 
are the very ones who make the most extravagant 
promises. 

_ 

Startling fortunes have been made in recent years 
in the development of some of the famous American 
mines. Five dollars invested in the Calumet and Hecla 
in 1880 is now worth $382.50; ten dollars invested in 
the San Francisco in 1898 is now worth $1,000; fifty 
dollars invested in the United Verde in 1887 is now 
worth $15,000; one hundred dollars invested in the 
Le Roi in 1894 is now worth $80,000; three hundred 
dollars invested in the Granite Mountain, Mont., in 
two years advanced to $225,000; the Treadwell mine 
in Alaska sold for four hundred dollars in 1881, now it 
is worth $10,000,000. The ‘‘ Alaska-Treadwell ’’ gold 
mine has paid $3,995,000 in dividends. The ‘*‘ Quincy ’’ 
has paid $12,000,000 in dividends. The ‘‘ Ontario’’ 
has paid $13,000,000 in dividends. The ‘‘ Anaconda’’ 
mine has paid $20,000,000 in dividends. The “‘ Boston 
and Montana,’’ has paid $22,000,000 individends. The 
Homestake, of South Dakota, on three-dollar ore has 
paid $3,333 in dividends every day it has run for the 
past ten years. The Granite Mountain, Mont., stock 
advanced from ten cents per share to seventy-five dol- 
lars inside of two years, and pays fifty per cent. divi- 
dends each month. 

The United Verde Mining Company in 1892 paid 
ten dividends of seventy-five cents per share, an ag- 
gregate disbursement of $2,250,000, or seventy-five 
per cent. on its capital stock. The company quite re- 
cently declared a dividend of seventy-five cents. 

In the early development of the Le Roi mine a cer- 
tain well-known St. Paul gentleman had his check 
written for $5,000 to pay for a one-fifth interest in 
the property, but his friends persuaded him not to take 
it. A few months later, as is well known, the mine 
sold in London for $5,000,000. The advice of his 
friends cost him just $1,000,000. 

The story of ‘‘Colonel’’ John Woodside, of Phila- 
delphia, is romantic, yet it can be duplicated many 
times from the annals of the wild and woolly West. A 
few months ago Mr. Woodside bought 20,000 shares in 
a Tonopah company for five cents a share, or a total 
of $10,000. He recently sold the same for eight dol- 
lars per share, or $1,600,000, clearing the neat sum of 
$1,590 000, al! within a year. 
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Make Room for the Sunny South 


(CERTAIN QUESTIONS, or ‘‘ problems,’’ relating 
to social and political conditions in the Southern 
States have been kept in the foreground so persist- 
ently and prominently during the past few years that 
they have obscured other important and significant facts 
and tendencies having an equally vital relation to the 
welfare and prosperity of the Southern people, and all 
of a hopeful character. Whatever differences of opin- 
ion may exist in regard to the future of the negro in 
the South, there can be but one opinion with respect to 
the future of this great section of the country in its 
industrial and commercial aspects. In these directions 
no doubts, discouragements, or perplexities appear ; 
every sign is propitious, and every tendency upward. 

While not a little has appeared in public print re- 
cently concerning the new era of prosperity in the 
South, few who have not acquainted themselves with 
the actual situation can realize what tremendous 
strides the Southern States have taken in the past two 
years in railway extension, the development of min- 
ing, manufacturing, agriculture, lumbering, and other 
industries. A competent authority has recently esti- 
mated that $300,000,000 has been added to the wealth 
of the South in the last two years, and these figures 
are doubtless within the mark. The growth of its iron 
and steel industry in the period named would alone 
represent a value approximating the figures given. 
This year the value of pig iron produced in the region 
of Birmingham is conservatively put at $300,000,000. 
In 1902 the value was $270,000,000, showing a growth 
at the rate of $30,000,000 a year. Twenty-four years 
ago there were only four blast furnaces in the Bir- 
mingham district ; now there are fifty-five. The steel 
industry of the district has a still shorter history, the 
first steel being produced in Birmingham in 1888. 
The total annual production of pig iron in Alabama 
since 1898 has risen from 1,033,676 to 1,500,000 tons. 
sessemer pig iron made by Maryland, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama aggregated 301,444 tons in 1901, 
and 295,191 tons in 1902. 

The decade just passed has witnessed an unprece- 
dented growth of railway systems throughout the 
world, and nowhere has this feature of commercial 
enterprise and development been more marked and 
general than in the South. The consolidation of rail- 
road interests, and particularly the absorption of small 
and independent lines by the large systems, has no- 
where gone on with more rapidity and inclusiveness 
than in the country south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
during the past ten years, and as a result nearly all 
the great trunk lines of the North now have close 
connections with leading Southern railroads, besides 
branches of their own tapping the chief industrial cen- 
tres and reaching out to the seaports of the Gulf and 
the Atlantic. Three of the larger Southern lines, the 
Norfolk and Western, the Louisville and Nashville, 
and the Southern Railway, have increased their total 
mileage in the past nine years from 8,159 to 11,966, 
and have more than doubled their gross earnings. 

It was discovered years ago by railway promoters 
and financiers bidding for the trade of the wheat and 
mining States of the West that such seaports as Gal- 


veston, New Orleans, Savannah, and Norfolk offered 
marked advantages as terminal points over anything 
farther north, and the consequence has been that West- 
ern freight has been diverted to these ports in largely 
increasing amounts each year, and this diversion has 
only begun. New Orleans is hundreds of miles nearer 
the wheat emporiums of Nebraska and Kansas than New 
York, and plain considerations of economy alone are 
bound to direct an increasing share of Western freight 
to that port. The total export of wheat last year from 
New Orleans and Galveston was 26,725,071 bushels, 
coming close to the export from New York, which was 
27,136,272 bushels. The building of an isthmian canal 
in the near future is certain to give a tremendous im- 
petus to the Southern export trade along all lines. 

But in all her wealth-producing factors the South 
has nothing comparable with her cotton crop. In the 
production of this most valuable staple of the world’s 
commerce the Southern States enjoy what is virtually 
a monopoly, the exclusive possession of a field of pro- 
ductive enterprise capable of indefinite expansion, with 
little or no danger of successful rivalry. It is gen- 
erally understood that the production of cotton can be 
advanced in the South as rapidly as the world’s re- 
quirements may demand, and this demand is certain to 
increase regularly and enormously. It is estimated 
that the Southern cotton crop for the past three years 
brought into the country a total of $1,400,000,000. 
And along with an increase of cotton acreage has come 
what is better still for the South, an immense increase 
in cotton manufacture, whence the larger profit comes. 
From an amount represented by a cipher at the close 
of the war, the sum invested in Southern cotton mills 
has grown steadily until it now reaches a total of over 
one hundred million dollars, controlling one-third of all 
the spindles in the United States. 

No section of the country, unless it may be the 
extreme Northwest, can show such a record in the 
establishment of new industries during the present 
year as the Southern States. According to the Chat- 
tanooga Tradesman, the number of new industries 
started in thirteen of these States for the three months 
ending October 1st was 1,316, an increase of one hun- 
dred and ninety-four over the same period last year. 
These new enterprises included thirty-eight new cot- 
ton and woolen mills, two hundred and twenty-three 
wood-working plants, one hundred and _ twenty-five 
mines and quarries, thirty-six brick and tile works, 
nineteen canning factories, fifty-two electric light and 
power companies, twenty-eight flour and grist mills, 
and one hundred natural-gas and oil companies. Addi- 
tional information along this line of Southern indus- 
trial development is afforded in the recent report of 
the Southern Railway for 1902, from which it appears 
that five hundred and sixty-six new industrial plants 
and enterprises were established along that line alone in 
the year named. Twenty-one new textile plants were in 
process of construction along this road at the close of 
1902, representing an aggregate capital of $6,800,000. 
These otherwise dry statistics become full of interest 
and significance when it is remembered that they refer 
to a section of the country that up to a comparatively 


few years ago had no manufacturing industries worth 
speaking of, but was largely dependent upon the manu- 
facturing centres of the North for the conversion of 
its cotton and other raw materials into marketable prod- 
ucts. From that dependent position the South has al- 
ready far removed and it will never return to it again. 

Such are a few, and only a few, of the facts and 
figures which speak more eloquently than words of the 
new and wonderful era of material prosperity opening 
before the citizens of our Southern States ; a prosperity 
in which all the country must rejoice because it is 
shared directly and indirectly by all. The South has 
suffered under many serious disadvantages in years 
not long past, and has had more than its proportion of 
discouragement and adversity, of those ‘‘dark and 
dreary ’’ days which fall into the lives of nations as 
of men. Happily now brighter and fairer prospects 
have arisen before it, and every American citizen must 
fervently hope that nothing will occur to prevent their 
fullest and most splendid realization. 

* - 


Congressman’s “Graft” at Washington. 


Continued from page 460, 


a complete one, is the control of the appropriations by 
a strong, knowing, and courageous chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House. Randall, 
Holman, and Cannon held that place with entire con- 
fidence on the part of the public in their determination 
to keep down all expenditures. Cannon is to be suc- 
ceeded by James A. Hemenway, of Indiana, whose 
record as a hard-working and economical member of the 
committee gives assurance that he will be a worthy 
successor of the men who have held the responsible 
position. The President can do something, but not 
much, personally, to restrict ‘‘ graft ;’’ but what there 
is to be done by the President, those who know Mr. 
Roosevelt do not need to be told, will be done. 
. 6 


Ill-judged War Upon a Governor. 


HE GRAND Army of the Republic, in Kansas, 
could easily and profitably engage in better busi- 
ness than in hounding Governor Bailey, of that State, 
for not giving enough offices to members of that order 
and also for appointing an ex-Confederate soldier as 
probate judge of Riley County in preference to one of 
their own members. The Confederate ought to have 
the place if he is the better and more trustworthy 
man of the two, of which there appears to be no doubt. 
As for the distribution of offices generally, Governor 
Bailey seems to have been guided by the principle of fit- 
ness, as a rule, and in this, as in other matters, is giving 
Kansas a sound and able administration. At all events, 
if no more serious charge can be brought against him 
than a failure to appoint enough Grand Army men to 
public office, his chances for renomination ought to be 
highly promising. And every sensible Grand Army 
veteran will say ‘‘amen’’ to this. Deserving as any 
organization may be of consideration by the public, 
there are limits beyond which it cannot go without 
straining its claim to general regard. 
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information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in ¢ mergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address * Jasper,” LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

HE boast of the Steel Trust that it 
has over 70,000 stockholders is ac- 
companied by the statement that Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Perkins think it wise to 
have the stock distributed as widely as 
possible. Financial writers commenting 
on this have credited Mr. Morgan and 
his bright young associate with remark- 
able acumen, and have pointed out that the 
easiest way to popularize the Steel Trust 
is by the widest distribution of its shares. 
I do not want to detract from credit that 
properly belongs to Mr. Morgan or Mr. 


| Perkins, but the brainy financier of Wall 
Street who originally conceived the idea | 
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and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full particu- 
lars, etc., sent free on application. 


THE MINING HERALD. 
Leading mining and financial paper,giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing lates. and 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
principal companies, dividends, ete, Every investor should 


lave it. We will send it free for six months upon request, 
A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 


Cw MONTHS FREE. 


Up-to-date Mining paper (fully 
illustrated), containing all the 
latest news from famous gold 
camps including BIG CREEK A 
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MINING PROGRESS 
Contains reliable information about Mining. Of interest 
to those who may be interested in Mining or want to 
learn about the resources of Oregon, Washington, or 
lilaho, Free sample copy. ; 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., Sumpter, Oregon. 


SPECIAL NUMBER FREE 


North American Miner. a 16-page up-to-date paper 
Full gecounts of the great gold flelds of Oregon and 
| ave h nar Jy Mention No. 64 and_you will receive 
ee months’ subseription free. NORTH AMERICAN 
MINER, 382 Broadway. New York. ta | 


of popularizing an unpopular security by 
distributing it widely among small share- 
holders was my late and lamented friend, 
Jay Gould, whose little finger in his day 
was bigger than the thigh of any Wall 
Street man of our times. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


This department is intended for the | 


+The Short Ride across 


When every one was attacking Jay 


Gould, with and without reason, and 
when his Western Union was 
brought into such disrepute that even 
its 5 per cent. guaranteed 
Cable Company’s stock was rejected by 
the public at 60, he made up his mind 


being | 


American 


that he would take the public into his | 


confidence. 


Immediately, by a shrewd | 
scheme of his own, he began to attract | 


most successfully the attention of small | 


investors to the great value and hand- 
some profits in Western Union shares at 
the then prevailing prices. Speaking of 


his plan to me one day, he pointed out | 


the large increase in the number of 
Western Union stockholders, and espe- 
cially the holders of ten and twenty share 
lots, and said that every shareholder was 
not only a friend of the company, but 
its advocate and advertiser as long as the 
company maintained its earnings and 
paid its dividends. 

Mr. Gould encouraged investment in 
Western Union shares on the part of the 


company’s employés, just as Mr. Perkins | 


has been encouraging the employés of the 
Steel Trust to pick up the latter’s stock. 
Let Jay Gould have credit, at least, for 
some of the brainy things he did—and 
there were plenty of them. In many re- 
spects, if not in all, he stood a good deal 
higher than some men who are walking 
very erect in Wall Street circles about 
these times, with their pockets stuffed 
with profits from inflated enterprises, and 
with the notion that Jay Gould was never 
in their class. 

In the midst of the tremendous iron 
boom a year anda half ago I called at- 
tention to the fact that the situation 
might be reversed in aday. The pro- 
moters of new combinations ridiculed the 
idea, declaring that our country had had 
wonderful growth and development dur- 
ing the past ten years, that all business 
was now on a safer and more stable 
basis, and that violent fluctuations were 
no longer to ‘be expected. Yet what is 
the situation to-day? Iron and _ steel 
concerns are closing on all sides, furnaces 


are running at a loss, orders are being | 


canceled, and the gravest apprehension 


regarding the future of the iron and 
steel market is manifested on every 


hand. Indefinite suspensions of work, 
not only at the big furnaces, but at many 
of the manufactories of finished products, 
are constantly announced, and iron and 
steel makers are holding meetings to de- 


vise plans to diminish the output and | 


sustain prices. 

This is all the natural consequence of a 
situation that couldhave been readily fore- 
seen months ago-—a situation which has 
arisen in part from the enormous in- 
crease in wages, especially in the rail- 
road world, and from the tremendous 
strikes which have paralyzed building 
operations in some of our largest cities. 
The cotton corner, too, has something to 
do with it, and the adverse influence this 
factor has exercised in all cotton manu- 
facturing centres has had a most dis- 
piriting effect on business. Railroads, 


| under the compulsion of tight money and 


increased expenses, have been cutting 
expenditures to the closest limit ; orders 
for new cars and equipments of all kinds, 
as far as possible, have been canceled, 
and the effect of this general restriction 
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of business is foreshadowed by the de- | 


cline in the shares of such corporations Spencer Trask &Z Co. 


as Pressed Steel Car, American Car and 
BANKERS 


Foundry, Railway Steel Spring, and 
William & Pine Sts.. New York 


American Locomotive companies. The 
Investment Securities. 


depression in these has naturally led to a 
decline in other industrial securities. 

Members New York Stock Exchange, 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 


“J.S.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: As conditions are now, 
it might be well to retain the “ put” for a small 
profit. A disposition to support the stock has re- | 
cently been manifested. } 

“A. H.,”” New York: 1. Common shares always 
rise or fall sympathetically with the preferred. 2. I 
believe it would be advantageous to make the 
change, if you could get the stock at prevailing low 
pri 











Before Buying Stocks 
GET 


..’ Hannibal, Mo.: Preferred for three months. 
1. This question has been answered regularly in my 
department almost weekly. Everything depends on 
conditions, which are constantly changing. 2. At- 
chison preferred, on its earnings, is regarded asa 
stock with something of an investment quality: 
hence its strength. 3. Impossible to name all; but 
he is heavily interested in New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Mo. Pacific, and M. K. and T. 

Continued on following page. 


We are specialists in mining, industrial, 
oil stocks. We buy and sell nearly 
everything in this line. 


OUR PRICE LIST, 


INSIDE 
PRICES eisoct buyer te gies you the mar 


ket on over 1,000 unlisted stocks. Send for it. We can 
| Save you money if you want to buy. We will pay cash 
for bargains if you want to sell. 
CATLIN & POWELL CO., 
35 Wall Street, New York City. 


| OUR BOOKLETS, 


dend Calendar. 








Machinery of a Pool—Short Sales 
Explained—Puts and Calls—Divi- 
Any or all sent upon request, 


MALLETT @ WYCKOFF 
(Ghe Stock Brokers)of TenWall St. 


the Continent. 


HILE THE ocean greyhounds have 
narrowed the Atlantic Ocean the 


CALIFORNIA’S BONANZA MINE 


A thoroughly proven, eminently successful, permanent dividend payer. 


Mt. Jefferson Mines Consolidated 


Owning and operating the famous Mt. Jefferson Mines at Graveland, 
Cal., and now paying regular dividends of 


2 PER CENT. MONTHLY 


THE GOLDEN SUCCESS OF 
THE GREAT GOLDEN STATE 
In order to pay for extensive additions to equipment and development, 
which will largely increase the profits, a small allotment of treasury stock is 
offered at the special price of 


75 CENTS PER SHARE 


On account of the splendid record the mine is making this price will 
soon be advanced to $1.50 per share. 

Buy now and participate in the advance and dividends. 

Seautifully illustrated prospectus of this great enterprise, also valuable 
booklet of information on the mining industry, free upon request. 


A. L. WISNER @ CO., Bankers 
Fiscal Agents 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIALS, 


FOREIGN GAPITAL “i si3e-ai 


NOT AFFECTED BY WALL STREET and similar enterprises. Address, with full details, 
JAMES S. WHITE, 61 Wall Street, New York 
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railroads have been cutting shorter in consists of seven cars, the first being a 
minutes the distance across the con- combination baggage and dynamo car. 
tinent. It takes now just four days and The dynamo is for furnishing the electric 


light with which the whole train is illu- 
minated. There is even an electric lamp 
in each berth, so that the passenger may 
read, if he likes, after he has retired for 
the night. The train, also, has telegraph 
and even telephone service. By form- 
ing an electric connection in some way 
through the telegraph lines and rails, 
telegraph or telephone messages may be 
sent from the train without its stopping. 
The Overland has no day coaches. Three 
of its seven cars are Pullman sleepers, 
another is an observation and compart- 
ment car; and the train has a library, 
buffet smoker, barber shop, and baths. 


fifty-five minutes to travel from New 
York to San Francisco. Leaving the 
metropolis at 5:30 P.M., the transcon- 
tinental passenger reaches the Golden 
Gate at 6:25 p. M., four days later. The 
train which carries the traveler so rapidly 
across the vast West is the ‘* Overland 
Limited,’’ of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
It makes the trip from Chicago to San 
Francisco in three days, and all other 
trains stand aside to let it pass. 

The flight of the Overland on its way 
east or west is an event in the Western 
towns through which it passes. The 
train has several unique features. It | 
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aroma and the luxury 
of the idle East if you’re a 
smoker of 
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B.,”” Boston. Preferred for one year. 

““G.,”’ Danville, Penn.: Preferred for one year. 

“C.,"" Marblehead, Mass.: Preferred for 
months. 

““N. H. C.,” New York: 
months. 

“J.S.,”” New York: Anonymous communications 
not answered. 

“D.,”’ Orange, N. J.: No information regarding 
it is to be obtained on Wall Street. 

**Conservative-Pass’’: If you hold them for in- 
vestment this is no time to sell them. Better wait 
a while. 

“Ss. S. S.,”’ Massachusetts : I answer similar ques- 
tions from week to week. Please read the column 
carefully. 

“*H. S.,”’ Sanford, Me.: 1. I am inclined to agree 
with you, and there are signs that insiders are very 
liberal purchasers on every decline. 2. You are lucky. 

**M.,”’ Perth Amboy, N. J.: It is impossible toan- 
swer your question, as I have not visited the prop- 
erty; know no one who has. The shares are not 
dealt in on Wall Street. 

“C.,” Little Falls, N. Y.: Haight & Freese are not 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. This is 
the company concerning which a recent action was 
brought before the Attorney-General of New York, 
as reported in this column. 

**Gordon,’’ New York: Observe comments from 
week to week in my column for suggestions regard- 
ing opportunities. I think well of your present 
holdings, and you could safely add to them. 

“C.A.A.,”’ Pittsburg: The Steel bonds are safer 
than the stock, because they area prior lien. In other 
words, the interest charges on the bonds must be 
paid before dividends on either class of stock. 

“*Rix.,’”’ Oakland, Cal.: The Southern Railway 
and the Louisville and Nashville are different prop- 
erties. The L. and N. has been a dividend-payer 
for many years. Southern preferred also pays divi- 
dends. 

*B.,”" Leominster, Mass.: Preferred for six 
months. If I understand your question correctly 
you wish to know where the stocks you mention can 
be purchased. They can be bought from any stock 
broker in Boston, New York, or elsewhere. 

“X.,”" Divy, Pittsburg: As conditions are now, 
the exchange of Crucible preferred for Colorado 
Fuel would seem to be advisable. The latter is con- 
trolled by Rockefeller-Goild interests, who are ex- 
pected to take good care of it, but they always first 
take care of themselves. 

“B.,.” Allentown, N. J.: 1. Both have good 
speculative opportunities, especially the former. 2. 
You could even up cheaper on Steel common, if you 
wished to try a speculation, by buying Ice common 
at prevailing low prices and awaiting the outcome 
of what is said to be a very promising situation. 

“S. K. R.,”’ Toledo: American Can preferrea did 
not show much strength after the declaration of a 
dividend. The statement of its earnings was very 
good, but this company somehow has not been in 
favor either with investors or speculators ; perhaps 
because it has no monopoly, and is open to competi- 
tion on every side. 

““M. N. O.,’’ Bennington, Vt.: Preferred for six 
months. 1. The New York Stock Exchange is the 
old and original organization. The Consolidated was 
started asa sortof rival. 2. No. 3. Will make in- 
quiries. 4. Spencer Trask & Co., William and Pine 
Streets, are members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in excellent standing. 

“C.,”"" Washington, D. C.: Preferred for six 
months. 1. Yes; American Smelters is largely 
over-capitalized. During the litigation against it 
this was shown. The common is largely water. 2. 
The depression in business is not likely to affect it 
as much as the steel and iron industry. 3. I could 
not fix a price. Everything depends on general 
conditions, 

““W.,”’ Lancaster, O.: While General Electric is 
said to be earning phenomenal amounts of money it 
must suffer severely from the policy of retrench- 
ment everywhere being pursued and from the de- 
cided indisposition not to continue trolley-line ex- 
tensions and new works. Transactions in it are not 
numerous. It is usually safer to short more active 
and speculative stocks. 

“L. L. P.,’”? Omaha: 1. The Rock Island Collateral 
Trust 5’s look cheap at prevailing prices. They 
were issued in part payment for the common stock 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany. They are called a collateral trust bond be- 
cause they are not a lien on the railroad but are se- 
cured by the deposit of all the St. Louis and San 
Francisco common stock recently acquired by the 
Rock Island. If the latter fails to keep up its earn- 
ings, interest charges might be jeopardized ; hence 
the low price of the bonds. 2. Yes. 

“Investor,’”’ Alabama: 1. For investment, your 
Atchison preferred ought to be quite safe, though I 
do not regard it as gilt-edged. Greater safety lies 
in the bonds. 2. American sugar common is one of 
the industrials which has won its way to success by 
liberal dividends it has constantly paid. It largely 
monopolizes an article of domestic consumption, and 
will therefore probably suffer less from hard times 
than most other industrials. The only fault to be 
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Rheumatism 


Cured without 
Medicine 


Treatment FREE—On Approval 


Every reader of Lestie’s WEekLy can try FREE 
a pair of Magic Foot Dratts, tamed all over the world 
lor their cures of every curable kind of rheumatism— 
chronic or acute, Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, etc., 


ho matter where located or how severe. ‘They almost 
alwa ure, so the makers decided to take all the risk. 
Iry the Drafts. You don’t send a penny until you are 
Satistied with the help you get. They are sate and com- 
lortable—far better and surer than any medicine. 
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Magic Foot Drafts work like Magic. Cured patients 


: they perform miracles. They do not, ‘They are 

tilic—logical. The foot pores, the largest in the 
pody, are located over rich nerve and vascular centres. 
Phi Dt lt on the foot acts through them on every inch 
Oo! the body —curing Rheumatisin no matter where loca 
ted. Our booklet makes the reason clear. 68 per cent, 
Oo! the nirogen in the sweat absorbed by Magic Foct 
Deiate in the form of the poison Urea (uric acid) which 
cau Kheumatism. But we don’t ask you to believe 
even our thousands of cured patients—we will cure 
you. If you have rheumatism, send us your name and 
We 


end you a pair of Magic Foot Dratts, free on 
approval, It you are satisfied with the benefit re- 
ce then send us ome dollar for the Dratts. If 
) your money. Write to-day to the Magic Foot 
mpany, RY 14, Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Michigan. 
ho money. 
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| found with it is that it refuses to take the public 


into its confidence, and never makes a candid report 

of its earnings. You must therefore buy it on faith 

rather than on sight. 

“*Mt. Morris,”” N. Y.: Preferred for six months. 
Thesfuture of Smelters common depends to some 
extent on the action taken regarding the declara- 
tion ofa dividend. For over ayear we have been told 
that the common was to be placed on a substantial 
dividend-paying basis, and there are indications that 
this policy may be followed out. At such a time, 
when industrial corporations generally are realizing 
the necessity of accumulating a large surplus, the 
conservative course would be not to declare divi- 
dends on the common. The trouble with Smelters 
is that nobody but the insiders knows what will be 
done with it. Outsiders who buy it are therefore 
only gambling in it. 

*“Governor,’”’ New York: 1. If the Steel Trust 5 
per cent. bonds, which are a second mortgage, were, 
strictly speaking, an investment, they would not 
sell around 70. No investment bonds yield 7 per 
cent. interest to the investor. The tremendous and 
sudden decline in the iron business must seriously 
affect the earning power of the Steel Trust, and 
there are many who believe that the canny Mr. Car- 
negie, who is the principal holder of the first mort- 
gage bonds, expects some time to own the entire 
property again. 2. M. K. and T. preferred, on the 
showing of its earnings, ought to have good pros- 
pects if held for a long pull, though I do not say that 
this is the time to buy it. 

““C.,”" Anamosa, Ia.: 1. It is unsafe to trade on 
slender margins at this time. Better reduce your 
purchase by one-half, though I think your margin 
on American Ice is abundant. Noone can tell, how- 
ever, what might be the result of panicky con- 
ditions. 2. Whenever you pay for the stock it is 
yours, and if you are wise you will have stocks you 
own recorded in your own name on the company’s 
books. 3. Regular brokers in New York charge not 
to exceed the legal rate of interest on the accounts 
of their customers, regardless of what they pur- 
chase. 4. Money, no doubt, will be made within a 
year by those who purchase stocks under favorable 
circumstances and hold them for a profit. Watch 
the advices in this column carefully. 5. Usually as 
long as he pleases. 

“W.S.R.,”” New York: 1. General Electric is an 
| industrial which has profited enormously by the re- 


| there is no apparent reason why it should 


cent business boom, especially by the development | 


of trolley lines, electric light, and other similar 
companies. It is said to have orders sufficient to 
enable it to continue dividends for several years, 
but it must suffer severely from the present tend- 
ency to curtail expenditures and to minimize new 
construction’ work. If the market should rise I 
would sell at the most favorable opportunity, 2. 
Green Consolidated Copper is a very large property, 
and one report has it that powerful interests are ac- 
cumulating it and seeking i‘s control. The stock 
acts curiously, however, if this is the case, for when- 
ever the market rises there seems to be plenty for 
sale. It is too close a corporation for me to advise 
you with safety. 

“*S.,”’ Rochester, N. Y.: Suggestion will be taken 
under consideration. 1. If Smelter common should 
declare a generous dividend in December its price 
might be maintained. It is too close a corporation 
to advise about. 2. As I have pointed out some 
time ago, the market will first indicate signs of re- 
covery by an increasing demand for gilt-edged 
bonds and stocks. Then, as money becomes cheaper, 
it will seek investment in dividend-payers not of the 
investment class, and finally in the cheap specula- 
tive securities. Those who buy the latter and wait 
their turn will probably make money. That is 
why I have said that for speculative purposes the 
common shares of some industrials like American 
Ice, Union Bag and Paper, and U. S. Leather look 
attractive. A little money will buy a good deal of 
these, and if the market takes an upward turn they 
will move with it. I think the market is more liable 
to decline ten or fifteen points on high-priced secu- 
rities than to advance to that extent. 

*G.,”” Lewistewn, Penn.: 1. Ido not believe that 
we have seen the lowest prices, especially of high- 
priced securities. The safest way would be to wait 
a little later and see if a culminating point is not 
reached under panicky conditions. New York has 
been supplying funds to tide over emergencies in 
Boston, Baltimore, Montreal, Pittsburg, and St. 
Louis. If these demands had been concurrent and 
New York had been unable to respond to all, we 
should have reached the panic point. 2. I donot ad- 
vise the purchase of Pennsylvania, and agree with 
your conclusions regarding it. Its recent issue of 
$20,000,000 of bonds for two of its collateral com- 
panies, the Long Island and the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, both with its guarantee be- 
hind them, following as it does the large stock issue 
recently provided, has created considerable com- 
ment and led many others to believe that Pennsyl- 
vania will go back to a 5-per cent. basis within a 
year. 3. The decline in United States Leather has 
indicated that something was troubling it, and the 
statement that it is meeting very expensive compe- 
tition in the oak-sole end of its business perhaps ex- 
plains it. There is altogether too much mystery 
about the affairs of this company to make me com- 
mend its shares to investors. 

“ K.,”’ Lexington, Ky.: 1. Whether Smelters will 

pay dividends on the common in December depends 
on what a few insiders may choose to do, and what 
they do will depend upon which side of the market 
they may find the greater profit. Outsiders will 
therefore have to guess and gamble. 2. Preferred 
shares, like Chicago & Northwest preferred, St. 
aul preferred, and guaranteed stocks like Man- 
hattan Elevated, will give you a better return than 
you can get from a savings bank, as will also such 
bonds as the West Shore fours, C. B. & Q. fours, 
Chesapeake & Ohio fives, and the Adams Express 
fours. 3. Western Union stands well as a specula- 
tive investment stock and isclosely held. 4. I con- 
sider Ice preferred—in view of the undisputed fact 
that it earned a large surplus applicable to dividends 
during the recent cold summer, with a prospect of 
largely increasing its earnings next year because 
of its improved financial condition—as one of the 
cheapest of the speculative stocks. Compared with 
Chicago & Alton common, selling at this writing 
around 27 and earning, according to its recent re- 
port, only one-third of one per cent. last year, 
American Ice preferred, selling at this writing 
around 22 and 24and earning from four to six per 
cent., is cheap. If it were not an industrial it would 
sell on its earnings at double present figures, and 
the resumption of dividends next year would put it 
up rapidly. I base 
stockholders’ committee has thus far disclosed as 
the result of the report of their own expert. 


Continued on page 451, 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 


charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | 


life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “* Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


| AM often asked whether life insur- 


ance offers a proper and remunera- | 


tive employment for women. In reply I 
would say that I have no doubt that it is 


not only a proper but an eminently fit- | 


ting occupation for women. Some of the 
most successful representatives of the 
| leading life companies are women. The 





these statements on facts the | 


growing number of women engaged in lu- | 
crative pursuits furnish a large field for 
life insurance. By it they can provide 
protection for those dependent upon them, 
as well as safely provide for old age by 
depositing inthe strongest institution in 
the world a portion of their earnings. 
Through wives, daughters, and mothers 
women solicitors can often interest and 
influence husbands, fathers, and sons to 
assure where men fail. I have re- 
cently dwelt upon the fact that the lead- 
ing insurance companies have abolished 
all distinction between men and women 
so far as premium rates and conditions 
are concerned, and now accept both sexes 
on precisely the same basis. This will 
have a tendency, among other things, to 
enlarge the field of service for women 
solicitors. It is a profitable service, and 


not afford employment to large numbers 
of bright, capable, and intelligent young 
women, especially among their own sex. 
Managers say that women present their 
facts in a more forceful manner than 
men, and show tact in handling their pa- 
trons. Their best clients are among 
working women, most of whom have 
others dependent on them, and profes- 
sional women are quick to see the value 
of life insurance. 


“W.,”’ Toledo: I would change to the Travelers, 
of Hartford, if you wish better security. 

*“S.,” Ithaca, N. Y.: 1. Because of their acknowl- 
edged strength, pre-eminence, and perfect security. 
2. No; I see no reason why I should do so. That is 
not the purpose of this column. 

““N.,”’ Manistee, Mich.: 1. Ido not regard such new 
plans of insurance with favor; in fact, they are not 
new. They have been tried again and again, in va- 
ried form, and seldom with satisfaction. 2. Better 
stop now. 

*P.,” Cleveland, O.: I certainly would not take 
the policy in the company to which you refer if you 
are seeking the highest security and the best results. 
Either of the New York companies you mention 
should satisfy you much better in the end. 

“ P..”’ Hot Springs: Your inquiries cover such a 
wide range of insurance matters that it would be 
wiser for you to take up the subject with any insur- 
ance agent of your acquaintance, whose business it 
is to familiarize himself with just such questions; or 
you might communicate directly with the officers of 
any insurance company in which you may have an 
interest. A number of instructive books in refer- 
ence to life insurance are printed by the Spectator 
Company, 95 William Street, New York, and no 
doubt a catalogue would be sent you on applica- 
tion. Remember that the purpose of this depart- 
ment is not so much to enlighten my readers regard- 
ing the ethics and arts of life insurance as to indi- 
cate to them where the course of safety and security 


seems to lie. 
* 
* 
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SHREDDED 
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BISCUIT 


Makes Strong, 
- Healthy Children. 


F YOU want your children to become vigor- 
ous manly men and strong womanly women 
safeguard their health with the Natural Food— 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit—the only 
naturally porous (digestible)food made 
from wheat. In this natura! builder is con- 
tained the exact food counterpart of 
every element of the body, 
Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says t 

“Your productis a perfect food from a physiological 
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218 HANSON BLOCK 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


is a day of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of past years. But 
how about the future 2 ae 

Aman with an adequate En- 
dowment policy in the Equit- 
able has real reasons for 
giving thanks - not only for 
the past but for the future. 

His future is absolutely se- 
cure — and So is that of his 


family. 


HOW ABOUT YOU 2 


Vacancies tor men of character to act as representatives 


Apply te 


GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%° Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States 


120 Broadway, New York. 


Please 


send me information regarding, 


Dept. No. 23. 
an Endowment for 


years ol age. 
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Over 
100,000 
Pleased 

Customers 
Shipments 
made in plain 
bores. O No 


marks te indi 
eate contents 






ONE FULL QUART OF 


HISKEY FREE 


We know the meaning of words and will do as we say. We 
claim to be the lowest-priced Whiskey House and the Larg- 
est Mall Order W hiskey Concern in the South. Aji the Nert 
Carolina Whiskey we sell ix good- there’s no bad. People 
here wouldn't adulterate if they knew how—they are too hon- 
est! Most whiskey sellers are noted for mixing, blending and 
watering. We sell more genuine old whi-key and less water than 
any known competitor. **Cusper’s 11 Year Old” Whiskey is a 
‘iquid joy! it’s made hy honest “Tarhvels” in the mountains of 
North Carolina,in old-style copper stills, just as it was made by 
our grandfathers. First-rate whiskey is sold at €5,.00 to 66.00 
per gallon, but it’s not any better than “Casper’s 11 Year Old.” It 
must please or we wilibuy .tback. We have acapital of $100,000.00, 
and the Piedmont Savings Bank of this city wiii tell you our word 
18 good. To introduce tnis oid, honest whiskey, we offer four Full 
Quarts of ““Casper’s 11 Year Old”—tw sample bottles,one 15, 
one 18 year old —a corkscrew and a drinking gla~s—all for $2.96, 
If $5.90 is sent we will double the above and put in free One 
Full Quart Extra, We have some of this whiskey only 7 years old, 
and will send five-zallon keg for $10 or will furnish twenty full 
quart botties on receipt of 811 and give free corkserews, drinking 
glasses and samples, making this whiskey cost less than $2.20 per 
gallon delivered. We ship in plain boxes with no marks to indicate 
contents, and Prepay all Express to any pot: t East of the 
Mississippi River. Customers west of said river, write for 
confidential list and learn how to save money, Address 


THE CASPER CoO. (Inc.) 
296 Casper Bide. = WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Washington 


VIA 


7 
Boll nd et OLD POINT 
COMFORT 


is a most altraclive 


IF GENUINE Stout? Avtumn trip 
Always the Same! ington <2 EXPRESS STEASISHIPS 


WILSON “ 


Old Dominion Line 
That’s All! 
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ex Mave By Honest e?, 
Noatn CAROLINA PEOPLE 

























CAMERA ARTISTS. 


Itt “So you think love is like a phot - 
graphic pl ite. And why ?” 

SueE—** Why, it takes a dark room to devel 
ope it ar | 





















SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 


To test the merits of 


Leslie’s Weekly 


as an advertising 






Beach St., New York, every week- 
day at 3 p.m., arriving at Old Point 
following morning. Steamer for 
Washington leaves same evening. 


z 

















A 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 


atashcnsnaceatoord Through tickets returning from 


Washington by rail or water 








a |THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
Improved | LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 












For full information apply to 


medium we offer your choice of 

| These O OLD DOSFINION STEASISHIP CO. 
Two . 
Popular Postpaid Pier 26, N. R., New York 
Styles to any 2. F 
For Only Address. Phone 1580 Franklin 





J. J. Brown, G. P. A. 
H. B. Wacker, Vice-Pres. & ‘Traf. Mgr. 


{LOCKE ADDER 


ADDS SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES DIVIDES 


(By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 





Holder is made of finest quality 
hard rubber, in tour simple parts, 
fitted with very highest grade, 
large size 14k. gold pen, any flex- 
ibility desired—ink feeding de- 
vice pertect. 


GARTER} P[ANOS © 


THE STANDARD 
Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
FOR GENTLEMEN || sen Ave., cor 224 St. ” Sp Greater Bow | 





ork. 


ALWAYS EASY {| FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 
SB tame tea IGARS 


every loop— | “MADE AT KEY WEST— 


The Nineteenth Year—1884-1903 
cu suion) American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and Empire Theatre School 
BUTTON FRANKLIN H. ees - . President 
CLASP 





Either style—Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation 
purposes, $1.00 extra. 


Grand Special Offer 


You may try the pen a week, 
if you do not find it as repre- 
sented, tully as fine a value as 
you can secure for three times 
the price in any other makes, if 
not entirely satisfactory in ever 
respect, return it and we will 
send you $1.10 for it, the extra 
roc. is for your trouble, and to 
show our confidence In our 
goods. 


4 serve. » ik aag| Annet Moke iat net © Litetine 
BAe)" ; 


: dan tentae® C. E. LOC! . CO. 
Dt PR tate RM | 8!) Whast 51. KENSETT, IOWA 











and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
Thousands having failed else- 
where have been cured by us. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


ArtisticHomes 


A New 1024-Page Book of 1000 Designs, 
$1 in attractive cover, Largest Pub- 
lished, Ex press prepaid 25e. extra. 
32 Houses of $1000, 25c. 
32 Houses of $1200, 25c. 
32 Houses of $1500, 25c. 
32 Houses of $1800, 25¢. 
32 Artistic Churches, 25¢. 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
167.12. 7th, St. Louls, Mo. 


A Handsome 
‘(Christmas 
Present 
For >i, 





A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as 
private corporation by the Regents of the University of 
Lies flat to the Uniastens) the State of New York) in connection with Mr. Charles 


Illustration on left is full size ff 
of Ladies’ style ; on right, Gentle- 


Slips, Tears nor Unfastens} | Frohman’s New York Theatres and Companies, Ap- | men’s style. 


; “ ply to 
‘ e ” to 
yma, E. P. STEPHENSON General Manager 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
GEO. FROST CO., us 


Directory free toall. Pay when 
“ " | married. New plan. Send no 
Bm ees veers gue y, etewr gas oct) | MARRVAGE iis in rutin Site 
Paw iy CO.TROY.NY. 
Tey RSE 
ae COLL CUFFS 
\Y ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 





Lay this hed mye | down 
and write NOW 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 











* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy oy ) 


BLAIR’S PILLSEx 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $ 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St, N. 





ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


809 Griswold Street 
Detroit, Mich. 



















































oe SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
OR SPURT. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
POINTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 

Assorted sample box for 2§ cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William SI. New York, 














TOMORROW 


is not the time. Send Today, if you wish to obtain 








this beautiful bronze parlor clock FREE, an order ISE BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
for 20 lbs. of New Crop, 60c. ‘Tea, or 20 Ibs. Bakit USED gh z eine y vie = . LAT TT STATIONERS 
Powder, 4c. 4 Ib.,or an assorted order Teas and B. Ps PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS xc LL scxigilnpictai nesses 


or 60 lbs. Komosa Coffee, 33¢. a ib. 


COUPONS, which can be exchanged for many Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, 


will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cer ts in FEDERAT 




















Magnificent Premiums, given with every 25c. " SS f= DLOER 
worth of Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, apices, and postage stamps. Ask for card R. RY, ain OF wae eS - 3 
extracts. , ’ - 
. Seud today for our Premium List, prices and directions. Ss P E N c E R 1 a N P E N c i) > J 5 _— == Sf R f TO & GLASS 
The Great American TeaCo.,Box 290, 31-33 VeseySt.,N.Y, 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK fhe ; = LONDON 




















New York to Chicago—yrurious Railway Travel — BY New York Central. 














The Leading Whiskey 


means that 


Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


IS 


TRADE MARK] 


HUNTER RYE 









America’s 
Best 


It has attained its 
phenomenal pop- 
ularity through 
its perfection in 
quality, purity and 
flavor. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 


md by 
Baltimore, 


eu es 
SON, 


jobbers, 


Sold at all 
WM. LANA Md. 











CURED while you work. You pay $4 


RUPTUR vhen cured. No cure, no pay. 


ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 802, Westbrook, Maine. 


Winter Excursion Tickets 


On SALE. 


The ithern Railway announces Winter Excursion 
lickets now on sale to the health and pleasure resorts 
of the South, where the tourist or invalid may avoid the 


rigors of Northern winter, enjoying the perpetual com 


torts of a Southern climate, 

lhe service offered by the Southern Railway is of the 
very highest class, and it reaches all the principal 
resorts of the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
lexas, Mexico and the Pacific Coast. Through Pull 
man In iwing - room, Sleeping car, and Dining car 
service on all through trains. Write for deseriptive 
matter of the resorts reached by this great railway 

tem 

New Vork Offices: 271 and 1185 Broadway. Alex. 
S. Thweatt, astern penene eet 


Low- Rate Homeseekers’ Excursion 
to Florida. 


For the benefit of homeseekers, the various railroads 
to hk rida will ell on November iu spec ial excursion 
tickets trom Washington to the tollowing points at 
rates quoted 
Sarasota, Fibs ccsncees Ter eee TT ere - $3 
Braidentown, ‘ ...... CO sereccccce eeseses BY FE 
ewe 4 © scesoesaesasssacEn oo ceeeee ee 7 
Palmetto oe pebaedeuseewnnees er 7 2g 7 
eee. * « «ssxvessacesss ° 24 70 
Punta Gorda, ve) 
Arcadia, aT TTCrT or sae 1 

Phese tickets will be good going on enuandbins i 
only, and to return within fitteen days, and will not be 


xl to stop offin either direction, 
In Connection with these excursions, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell one-way tickets to Wash 


ington, at regular rates, from all stations on its lines 
east of Pittsburg and Erie, together with exchange 
orders on the railroads out of Washington for an ex 
cursion ticket trom Washington to the above-mentioned 
points at rates quoted, 


HOW TO 
CONVERSE 


THE ART OF TALKING WELL 
Taught By Mail 
Salesmen, Agents, Mana- 
gers, Social Aspirants, 
need our course of study 


By our method we have taught hundreds of students 
low to suceceed in Business Tlow to obtain and 
hold a better position Hlow and when and where to 








talk for profit. 
IN SOCIETY 
We have taught them to fill the awkward pause 


We have taught them how to entertain’ We have 
raised their conversation above the gossip line, 
Write at once for Information and Blanks. 


GAKDINER, Pres't. 





Box 19. 














Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


“S..” Buffalo: The report of the American 
Ship-building Company for the past year showed 
decreased earnings of nearly $300, 000, and decreased 
surplus of the same amount. This is not favorable. 
2. Louisville and Nashville reports the sale of $23,- 
000,000 of its collateral trust 4-per-cents. for about 
$21,000,000. This shows the lack of demand even 
for accept able bonds. 3. Wisconsin Central’s net 


earnings during the past fiscal year increased by 
$287,000. Its iron ore freights decreased, but its 
general freight earnings were satisfactory, and 


| crop peeage cts anne # ee line are fair. 


| mending to his friends to buy Steel common 


| it is a feather in the « 


| conditions 


| fighting Heinze, 


“aoe Altoona: The surplus of any railroad 
ata le ular time, except when it makes its reg- 
ular reports, is difficult to obtain. A large surplus 
is regarded as a favorable indication, as it would be 
in any private business. 2. Pennsylvania shares 
are quoted in New York on the basis of 100 and not 
the par value of 50. In other words, two shares in- 
stead of one are represented by the quoted prices. 
If dividends were diminished by reason of hard times, 
the stock might drop to 100, which would represent 
the par value. 3. If Charles M. Schwab is recom- 
he 
ought to know what he is doing. Why he is doing 
it is a ques stion he must answer. 

Des Moines, la.: 1. The decline in Amalga- 
mated "does not seem to oe stirred the Standard 
Oil insiders to its support. They are more intent on 
and wiping him off the face of the 
earth than in maintaining the price of the shares. 
Perhaps if they can ruin Heinze they will be willing 
to do something for the stockholders. Meanwhile, 
apparently, they do not care how low Amalgamated 
may go. 2. The victory of the Western Union in the 
telephone suit may not be conclusive. An effort 
to appeal the case will be made. The amount in- 
volved has been estimated all the way from two 
millions to eighteen millions of dollars. At all events 
cap of the Western Union. 


‘J. W. S.,”" Cineinnati: Four dollars received 
and you are on my preferred list for one year. 
1. International Paper and American Wool re- 


port excellent earnings, but I do not think as well 
of them as of American Hide. Some of the indus- 
trials in the recent panicky market have shrunk to 
very low figures, and it would seem to be almost 
time for you toeven up. Of the three you mention, 
Paper common has the greatest merit at present. 
2. Amone the active and cheap railroad stocks with 
possibilities | would include Chie: uzo and Alton com- 


mon, Chicago Great Western, Cricago Terminal 
Trans. preferred, M. K. and TT. preferred, Rock 
sland common, St. Louis Southwestern preferred, 
Southern Pacific, and Texas Pacific. Among the 


cheapest of the industrial common shares are Am- 
erican Ice and Corn Products 

““W.,”” New Orleans: 1. I do. 2. The difficulty 
about selling stocks at a loss now and buying at a 
lower price later on is simply this, that nothing in 
Wall Street oranywhere else can be absolutely fore- 
shadowed and gruaranteed. Conditions may sud- 
denly arise to the great benefit of certain stocks, 
that may be controlled by insiders or 
that may arise from the exigencies of the time. A 
person might sell a stock which, in the end, might 
better have been kept. I can only give the trend of 
the times, and one must always reach his own con- 
clusions and base his conduct on his best judgment. 
3. Most of the industrials have had a very severe 
decline. Some of them, like Malting, American Ice, 
Distiller, and others, have been put practically ona 
new basis, and the water has been shaken out of 
them. Other industrials in the iron and steel class 
are going through this process. Railroads are just 
beginning to realize the absolute necessity of meet- 
ing new conditions, and the wholesale reduction of 
expenses for maintenance, equipment, and improve- 


ment shows that they fear the worst. Close econ- 
omy on their part means lessened e xpenditure for 
steel rails, cars, locomotives, steel springs, and 
everything else they require. The various indus- 
trials chiefly dependent for prosperity on liberal 
expenditures by the railroads must suffer sympa- 


thetically. 4. 
special 


so from time to time, as 
opportunities. 5. 


I can only dos 
conditions offer special 


American Ice preferred sold a year ago at from 
32 to 67, and the common from 14 to 28. That was 
whe “nit was borrowing money on every hand. This 


year it has been pay ing off its debts, so that a clean 
balance sheet is promised at the end of the year, and 
the pric e of the stock indicates that the liquidation 
has gone as a ir as it ever does under such ciret m- 
stance The preferred is selling, as | am reliably 
informed, for less than half of what «o Id he 
realized on the forced sale of the asset The 
time to buy stocks is when everybody else wants to 
sell them, and the best stocks to buy are those that 
have substantial merit, but are in the worst repute. 
After the era of railroad reorganization in 1893 I 
earnestly urged friends to buy Unicn Pacifie and 
kindred shares that were being kicked around Wall 
Street at less than ten dollars a share. Those who 
followed that advice were able during the recent 


il find Pise’s 
ou due 


Singers and Public Speakers w 
Consumpti tual cure te 


Cure for 


are ete Ma FSeness, 


Tones Differ 
We sigh for things that cuits cooked, 
And yet, there is no doubt, 
They must have been the very ones 
That father "kie ked about. 


(pok’ 
highe 


A noustKnotip word to-day 
Dry Champagne, in whicl the 
is maintained, 





Imperial lxtra 
t quality possible 


The Solimer Piano received the First Medal of Merit 





WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


20TH CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO., } and Diploma of Honor at the Centennial Exhibition. It 
Central Bank Bidg., New York. has the indorsement of the leading artists in the United 
States and toreign countries. 
ALCOHOL :: OPIUM : : DRUG USING 


These diseases yield easily to the 
Double Chloride of Gold) Treat- 
ment aS administered at the 

KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
Communications confidential. 
Write for particulars, 








The Great Ad- 
verlising Medium 








LESLI 
WEEKLY 


tii 





225 lourth Avenue 


New Fork 
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| boom to get ten dollars for every dollar they in- 


| glossy 
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| 







vested. Such chances will come again, but only to 
those who are willing to think and act for them- 
selves, and who do not wait until the bargains are 
off the counter. 

New YorK, November 5th, 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to a special pictorial contest 
in which our readers may engage. A prize of $10 
will be given by this paper for the picture, sent in 
not later than November 25th, which represents 
with greatest success the spirit of Christmas time. 
This contest is attractive and should call out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 


1903. 
e 


JASPER. 


to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers, Silver paper with a 


finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un 
available in iaking up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 


The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. : 
N. B.—All communications should be specifically 








A handsome book in boards 15xg inches, 


with an embossed cover in five colors. 
This book has 72 colored pages of fun for 
old and young. The jolly old gentleman, 
dear to grown people as well as child- 
ren, might almost be called the ‘* Mr. 
Pickwick’’ of comic pictures. The success 
of the series in the New York Herald was 
instantaneous, for who has not heard of 
Foxy Grandpa and Bunny ? 

Everybody should have the Foxy Grandpa 
Book in their household; it keeps boys 
and girls amused for hours at a time. It 
makes an intere sting and beautiful present 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 


L. R. Hamersly Co. 
49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 














Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


addressed io “* 


New York.” 





FAMOUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
All of the frontis spleces are full- page illustra- 
tions colored by hand in aquarelle. These are 
such illustrations as usually appear only in the 
highest priced and most luxurious books : 
books that sell for from ten dollars a volume up- ‘ 
ward to twenty-tiveand even thirty-five or forty 
Otherwise the illustration of the sets is rather 
elaborate and consists (with the exce ston ofa 





Indispensable Books at Low Prices 


MECHANICAL PERFECTIONS 


These books are full octavo 8x 5 inches), 
The paper is a pure white wove stock, specially 
manufactured for these editions. It is made 
very light, to save as much as possible in the 
weight of the books, but i opaque to prevent 
the type * howing through The printing 
has been carefully done on slow-speed presses 


: to secure a proper distribution of ink and pre- 
Eliot vent off-setiing. The folding has been care- 
fully done in order to 





few text engravings in the Thackeray) entirely 

of full-page insert etch 

ings, photogravures, 

photo-engravings and 

wood - engravings — by ELIOT 
such artists as Cruik- 

shank, Pailthorpe, Bau- DUMAS 
douin, Taylor, Price, 

Freer, Harper, Sand- IRVING 
ham, Laplante, Wilde, 

Flameng, Rochegrosse, 

Schell, Johnson, Mer- 

rill and Dielman 





BALZAC 


ee obtain accurate folding 


registry 


CARLYLE The Irving, Thack 
eray, Balzac and Dumas 
THACKERAY are bound in dark red, 


and the Carlyle, Eliot 
and Hugo are bound in 
dark blue half morocco, 
with crash buckram 
sides and gold tops. 


HUGO 














Carlyle 


— and 
j we 
+4 2, ” 
and * getting ready 
—— 
our 
saving them thereby from 





satisfied, 


$ 


entirely paid for 


NAME inieiinalbvsceinns 


ADDRESS _ 





Our Guarantee, 
The Small Price and Why 


The members of our Book Club run into the thousands. 
Kivery year we save them money in printing, illustrating 
binding on account of the large number of volumes 
have published at one 
to print fifty sets of books cost as 
much as if you printed a thousand sets. 
beforehand, within a 
Club members want, and print and bind accordingly, 


Now, we have just saved our Club members 
able amount on this years’ book purchases. 


a month till their purchase is 


Jouma 


time. ‘The plates, illustrations 





Irving 
We can always 


few sets, just how many 
1 

'% to "5. 

a consider 


We have afew 





sets left—- only a very few of some—easy payments, if you 
prefer. You have ten days’ time to look them over care 
ins fully —you’ll find them better than you think and will be Balzac 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TO-DAY 
John Wanamaker 


CcCuUT HERE 


ws et ew 6 SCALE OF PAYMENTS | 

Author o lus *‘rices 

Eliot. Pad 53 £18.00 On any single set $2 oo a month 

Thackeray, 10 250 22.50 On orders for more than one set amounting to less than $60—$3 a month 
Balzac, . is gt 40.50 On orders amounting to more than $60 and less than $S8o~— 84 a month 
Hugo, 10 49 22.50 On orders amounting to more than $80 and less than $100—$s5 a month 
( arly le, 19 71 22.50 On orders amounting to more than $1 nd less than $125— $6 a month 
Irving, 10 SY 22.50 On orders amounting to more than $125 and less than $150 B74 month 
Dumas, 1S QY 33-75 On orders amounting to $150 $8 a month 


1. W., a8 


5-"03. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York or Philadelphia 


Please send me Standard Library sets not crossed off in list above, total number of 
volume: total price 
If 1 donot return the same to you within ten days of their receipt by me, | will pay you or your order 


completed. Title in books is not to pass to me till 





The 


bear up and 


Members National 


AUTOMOBILE 


Northern gasoline 
indeseribably luxurious, simple of operation ; 
make 
Write for catalogue 


NORTHERN MFG. CO, 


Association of Licensed Automobile 


and 
built to 
roads. 


runabout is handsome 


time over the roughest 


and name of nearest agent 


Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturers, 
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“NO DOUBT ABOUT IT 


J, 
our 2 


When you think of FLOUR 
Think of GOLD MEDAL 


F Washburn-Grosby Gor | 


MINNEAPOLIS. 




















